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PREFACE. 



Ji' iilil 



At the present moment no person will be 
considered obtrusive who can throw any 
fresh Ught on the pbscure ^d abstruse 
questions relating to the condition of Ire- 
land ; and I venture to lay the present little 
volume with some Qonfidence before the 
public, because it has not been el^boratec} 
in the closet^ but is the ^result of actual 
observation, having seen, with m^ own 
^yes, what is strange tp say, a greater por- 
tion of the coviptry, and more of the inhabi- 
tants, than almost any of the native gentry 
whom accident has thrown in my way: 
and although the facts I have collected are 
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necessarily those which lie upon the surface, 
and are open to all the world, yet, as I have 
generally stated the ground on which I 
have formed my opinions, the reader will 
have the opportunity of appreciating their 
value^ and forming his own conclusions. 

Besides, national character and national 
institutions do lie on the surface; and a 
stranger is more likely than the resident 
to catch their peculiar features^ just as a 
visitor discovers a common resemblance in 
a family long before it is recognized by 
themselves. 

I had long harboured the desire of visit- 
ing a country, which contradicts the received 
theory of population, and the established 
doctrines of political economists; where, 
contrary to experience^ the higher and lower 
orders profess different religions ; and 
whence spring, as Pliny says of Africa in 



his tiine^ all the nmrvellous and unacoount** 
able contradictions of nature. Ireland is, 
therefore^ to the moral and political philoso- 
pher what Australia is to the naturalist, — 
a land of strange anomalies ; and he must 
be a very dull observer, who does not bring 
home, from either of these countries, some- 
thing new and interesting. 

No convenient opportunity occurred, until 
last year, to fulfil my wishes ; when, chaU 
lenged by a friend, whose conversation 
would enliven a less hospitable journey, I 
could no longer delay the execution of my 
project, and cheerfully acceded to his pro- 
posal. Our route lay through the counties 
of Waterford, Cork, Kerry, the western part 
of Clare, Limerick^ Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
Garlow, Kildare, Dublin; then northward 
direct to Belfast, returning through Armagh, 
whence I diverged through Monaghan to 
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Enniskillen and Sligo^ a^nd joine4 biiQ agaric 
in the " fair city" of Dublin. 

The remarks upon wbieh I baye dwpU< 
are such a^ spring out qf {\i^t state of gCH 
ciety which is the pequliarity of Ireland { 
and which i^ to be found chiefly in Mu^t 
ster, ^.nd in the west of the kingdom. T!\^q 
old English Pale, being within the influeino^ 
of a great and thriving metropplis, though 
fer behind, yet be^rs a nearer resemblajiQ§ 
to England J while the porth-east^ ^s is welj 
known, is like Scotland. 

Jn the chg^pter on Landlord ^nd Tenant, I 
have drawn a comparison, soii^pwhat at 
length, between the Highland system, wb^r^ 
the proprietor was content to receive his 
rent, not so much in mpney, as in honour, 
military service^ and family attachment ; 
and the Irish system, which treats land 
solely as a source of profit, without rege^rd 
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to the influence Jtnd dignity which naturally 
belong to the owners of the soij, In the 
one case, the landlords acqyired an un- 
bpunded authpfity over their tenantry, which 
led to a voluntary and slavish subjection; 
in the pther case we witness 9, total loss of 
all control^ and a rooted antipathy between 
the parties. The English proprietors, by 
adopting the njiddle course of accepting 
moderate rents> retained a strong hold on 
the affeqtions of their tenants ; and though 
this system has in modern times been con- 
siderably broken in upon by the mercantile 
spirit which has been imbibed, still, there 
is a large number of proprietors who have 
not been bewildere4 by these dreams of 
profit, but who feel that their consequence 
and weight in society is derived from the 
liberal treatment of their tenantry. If any- 
thing be wanting to confirm them in this 
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opinion, they will do well to study the con- 
dition of Ireland. 

I have not been inattentive to the ques- 
tion of poor-laws, at the present moment so 
interesting both to England and Ireland. 
My companion arrives at a different conclu- 
sion from myself; and it is but fair to add, 
that neither of us had to travel to Ireland for 
a theory on the subject. As he has already 
laid the result of his inquiries before the 
public*, the reader has the opportunity of 
comparing our reasoning, and forming his 
own opinion upon this important branch of 
legislation. 

As it is repugnant to my nature willingly 
to inflict pain, I hope nothing will be found 
in this volume which may justly give 

♦ Observations on the State of the Indigent Poor in Ire- 
land, and the existing Institutions for their Relief; being a 
sequel to " The Principle of the English Poor-laws illus- 
trated and defended/' 
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oflfence. My portraits are not individual, 
but generic ; and the Irish, as far as I have 
witnessed, endure, with great good humour, 
even the ugly truth of a faithful likeness. I 
should augur, indeed, more favourably of 
the country, if the predominant classes were 
more jealous of its honour and reputation ; 
but it is one of their glaring defects, that 
they want nationality. Where, in their 
places of public resort, excepting Trinity 
College, are the statues of their great men? 
Of Burke, the profoundest of political philo- 
sophers ; of Swift, incomparable in wit and 
originality ; of Usher, of Boyle, of Berkeley, 
of Goldsmith ; or of those of their own gene- 
ration, of Cbarlemont, of Grattan, of Curran? 
I saw Byron and Scott in their counting- 
houses, where in England would have hung 
some modem Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, and political partisans in their 
dwelling-houses ; but I saw no portraits of 
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the worthies of their own land, Which dis- 
play the Btrong ties that bbd Us to our home 
and Country. 

I have dot thought myself bouud down to 
the 8itm6 gravity in tnMt(drs of narratioti 
and of a general character, as in those did^ 
cussions which are df setious import ; and 
if the reader belong to that class which is 
ofifended by the liberties I have taken 5 I 
must beg him to pass such parts oyer as 
unimportant to my purpose, lest like myself 
he should suffer by the contagion of ex* 
ample. 

If I havd adopted an excusatory tone in 
favour of the Catholics * it must be regarded 
as generosity towards a calutnniated party, 
and not as manifesting my attachment to 
tiiem. 

London, lOthMay, 1830i 
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IRELAND, 



AND ITS ECONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS — THE FACE OF THE 
COUNTRY— PEASANTRY— TRAVELLING. 

Few countries present more curious or more 
anxious matter for observation than Ireland. 
To the politician, the political economist, the 
philanthropist, and the philosopher, she is 
alike interesting. A state of society is ex- 
hibited among the lower class, which does 
not conform in the slightest degree with that 
which is found among the higher, and which 
has been upheld among themselves in spite 
of legal enactments, and other efforts to 
force upon them a different system. From 
the time of the Cromwellian settlement down 
to the present day, little or no amalgamation 
has taken place between the two ranks ; but 
they remain strangers in affinity, divided in 
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religion, and each setting up its own pecu- 
liar laws as the ultimate appeal for justice. 
Nor is it the least remarkable feature of the 
case, that this anomaly has existed among 
a peasantry abounding in gratitude, gene- 
rosity, good humour, and social affection. 

The greater part of the world, to spare 
themselves the labour of reflection, cut the 
question short by attributing this state of 
things to the depravity originally inherent 
to the Irish character. They regard it as 
lawless^ blood-thirsty, irascible, and super- 
stitious by nature ; so that aiiy attempt to 
resolve the difficulties is waste labour. 
Although it cannot be denied^ that the de- 
scendants of particular stocks of the human 
race may have some original conformation^ 
which may stamp upon their character pe* 
culiarities uninherited by others, and that 
climate may favour particular virtues and 
vices, yet these effects are too remote and 
too slight amongst Europeans to make them 
a safe ground to reason upon. Free insti- 
tutions and despotisms have been esta^ 
blished among the same people^ both in tl^ 
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north and south of Europe. Arts, sciencMi 
and commerce, have flourish^ at particultf 
petiods of the history of many nations i thii 
grave and the gay are found in every lati^ 
tude ; and there is nothing in the habiti 
and nature of the Irish^ that has not existed 
before among the Highlanders^ who dirtf 
descended from the same cooimoii dtdek« 
Such teasonets have at least a strong aU^ 
thority on their side in Milton^ who seems 

to have thought that a coid climate tnigbl 
*^ damp his intended wing." ** 

National character is still Idss accidental 
than that of individuals. The former is m 
average struck from ati incalculable tlumbdf 
of cases, operated upon by similar genef&l 
causes. These are, chiefly^ physical situa^' 
tion, political institutions, and feliglous iiiw 
struction ; atid X think it will be found that 
Ireland presents sufficient singukrities lit 
these respects to account satisfactorily fbf 
her insubordinate^ alienated, and distressed 
condition. . 

It is, no doubts flattering to the vanity d^ 
Rtttionsi^ to attribute their «niil€fnee to i3M 

B2 
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original endowments bestowed by nature. 
The ancients traced their genealogy to the 
Grods^ and we have only adopted another 
mode of establishing our descent. England 
places her supremacy upon the ground of 
her excellent moral and intellectual charac- 
ter. Yet, how has this been formed ? No 
doubt, chiefly by our physical circumstances. 
The fine soils we possess, under an insular 
climate, tempted the cupidity of less favored 
nations, and for ages England was the prize 
awarded to the most valorous colonists. 
They found that crops, which could not be 
grown on the same parallel on the Continent, 
flourished here ; and that they had a shorter 
and milder winter, and nearly a perpetual 
verdure to support their cattle. The Celtic 
population, who were their inferiors in ci- 
vilization, necessarily retired before them, 
or were banished to the worst lands ; and 
the blood which flows through the veins of 
Englishmen, though derived from several 
stocks, is indebted for its superiority to the 
bold and enterprizing settlers who took ad- 
vantage of physical circumstances. As civi- 
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lization proceeded, the further resources of 
the country were disclosed. The generous 
soil still repaid the diligence of the cultiva* 
tors. Fuel was found conveniently dis- 
persed^ and the want of it has not been^ as 
in many countries, an insurmountable bar- 
rier to improvement. 

The proximity of coal and iron has given 
her facilities which no other country pos- 
sesses to an equal extent. Her vast mi-^ 
neral treasures have created a demand for, 
and furnished a supply of^ machinery to an 
incredible amount. The surplus hands of 
agriculture have been drained off to manu- 
factures, and the sub-division of the soil 
has been checked by the abundant demand 
for other than agricultural labour. Success 
has stimulated ingenuity, and reward has 
sweetened industry. Without knowing the 
actual discouragements our forefathers had 
to contend with, it is unfair to draw a com- 
parison between this kingdom and Ireland. 
There can be little doubt that we are an 
industrious people, skilful in the arts and 
sciences ; we carry mechanics and profitable 
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efnployments to tbfi utmost pitcb of perfiao. 
tion ; certain virtues flourish among us^ be* 
causQ we have not shut our eyes to our in« 
tf r(3st, but have taken advantage of the fa» 
voqrable circumstances by which we have 
been surrounded. 

The soil and situation of Holland, just at 
the outlet of two great navigablq irivers 
ma4c her commercial in spite of the want 
of harbours, and the dangers of approaching 
the coast. Flanders is a great garden^ in 
eonaequenoe of her extended plains of dilu* 
vium ; and she has furnished the arena for 
fighting the battles of the world, because of 
these plains, and of the facility of supporCf Bg 
armies upon them. Poland is the corn gra- 
nary of Europe, being placed on a naturally 
fertile soil of great extent, Wales is a ter- 
ritory of mountains, anc( the inhabitants^ 
preferring exile to slavery^ have never yet 
amalgamated with the English, either in 
language, habits, tenures, or occupations. 
The religion of the people has never been 
thoroughly that of the establishment, any 
D^ifQ thaq in Cornwall. 
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All northern people, who live by agricul- 
ture alone, are indolent, because they have 
no profitable occupation half the year. The 
cultivation of the earth, pursued in the 
simple manner of our ancestors, has its 
seasons of labour and repose ; and it is as 
unjust to accuse a Highlander, or an Irish 
peasant, of incorrigible indolence, as it 
would be to reflect upon them for talking a 
dialect, or not moving wiUi the graces of a 
courtier. If England has had the five talents 
confided to her stewardship, let her not 
taunt Ireland, to whom one or none has been 
entrusted, that she has not made usurious 
interest. 

The physical advantages of Ireland are 
far inferior to those of England. The pro- 
portion of good soil is much less ; indeed, 
Connaught and Munster are actually poor 
countries, A great part of Ulster is covered 
with mountainous land, and with water ; 
and when the bogs and mountains are sub- 
tracted from Leinster, the remainder con- 
tain^ comparatively a small portion of soil 
equal to the best tracts of the sister country. 
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In drawing a comparison between England 
and Ireland, almost every author has placed 
the productiveness of the latter country very 
high ; but I must confess myself to have 
been disappointed to find such extensive 
tiracts of land unfit for com cultivation. 

The agriculture of a large portion of the 
country is upon much the same system as 
we know to have prevailed in England in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; that 
is by cotters, whose capital consisted in their 
labour^ and who paid part^ or the whole of 
their rent, by working a certain portion of 
lime for the landlord. Under this system^ 
the quantity even of poor land under the 
plough and the spade considerably exceeds 
that which is found profitable where more 
capital can be commanded to buy sheep and 
cattle* It is the best mode of turning sim- 
ple labour to account^ and enables a large 
population to exists though upon slender 
means. That the cottier system of husban- 
dry was formerly prevalent here^ we have, 
besides history, the undeniable testimony of 
the state in which the high lands^ now in 
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pasture^ have been left at some remote pe* 
riod. At elevations and in soils, which the 
modern farmer, improved as his means are^ 
does not think worth tilling, our ancestors 
drove the plough, the marks of which re- 
main to a great extent at this d^y. It 
would appear from the lands that transmit 
the evidence to us, that they gave a prefe* 
rence to the stiflF soils, which now repay the 
husbandman with the least profit The 
cottier system disappeared in England after 
the wars of York and Lancaster, when ca- 
pital became invested to a considerable ex- 
tent in land, and proprietors, assured of pro- 
tection, left the towns, and took up their 
residence in the country* 

In England, the intractable clays was the 
residue left to the poor cotters : in Ireland 
there are no clay lands corresponding with 
ours, and the cottets are driven to cultivate 
the inhospitable bogs and mountain lands. 
Wherever there exists a tract of good land^ 
a better system of farming is found, and the 
condition of the tenantry is improved. As 
we know the population has pressed hard 
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upon the means of Qubaistenoe for a very 
long period, we may infer pretty safely, that 
very little land, possessing natural fertility,, 
is left unreolaimed ; and it is probable that> 
under a system of management wb^re a 
money capital shall be invested, mwk of 
that which is now under the plough and tho 
spade» would be abandoned to the apcNEH 
taneous herbage. 

It is not a little curious to compare the 
soils which are productive in Ireland, with 
those which bear the highest character fyn 
fertility in England ; from which comparisoq 
it will be discovered that the moisture of the 
climate makes a compensaticm for the ab- 
sence of many conditions, which are requi-t 
site in drier countries. 

The favourite spots upon which the an-^ 
cient towns of England have grown up are 
upon the red marl ; and out of twenty-two 
cathedral cities, nearly two-thirds are thua 
situated. In Ireland the greater part of the 
chief towns are placed either upon, or imn^ 
mediately adjacent to, the mountain lime^^ 
stone. Waterford, hifaoote, Fecmoy^ Cariff 
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riek-onvSuir, Cloninell, Cahir^ Limerick^ 
Qork, Bligo, Enniskilien, Dublin^ Kilkenny > 
Carlow^ Tralce, and others^ are thus ciroumi 
stoncad* This limestone, so ipaportant to 
Ireland^ exists in great plains in the central 
eouniies, and appears here and there in 
narrow strips throughout a great pArt of 
Munster ; so that but little land in this pro-t 
vinc^>ei^qepting\he mountains in the south-* 
W68t angle^ lies at an inconvenient distanoe 
from it. This circumstanoe in England 
would mal^e the adjacent poor soils ex» 
tvemelj valuable ; but in the sister country,^^ 
the want of farming capital leaves the eulti.« 
yator almost entirely to the inherent fertility, 
stn^ prevents him from taking advantage of 
tl^^ speculative good. 

The limestone in England rises into lofty 
bills, which are poor and hungry in their 
agricultural character^ though their debris in 
tl^ Vd^Ueyn ^opasionally furnishes good pas* 
ture, They are generally deficient in water, 
and dp not qontain bogs. In Ireland^ the 
rock boldi) water, where quarries have beea 

W9r]iedf an4 Ibe J^geit bogs are found upon: 
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it. The Bog of Allan, which comprehends 
rather a district of bog than a single one^ 
is thus situated. 

The perpetual verdure of Ireland has 
given to it the name of *^ Green Erin^" a 
name which indicates the moisture of its 
climate^ the pastoral state of the land, and 
its unsuitableness for ripening com. The 
ripening at last is but imperfect, as kilns 
are seen in the neighbourhood of every mill, 
for completing by art what nature has 
begun. The limestone^ however, when it is 
not covered with bog, furnishes a dry and 
healthy soil, and compensates for the humi* 
dity of the climate. It could not escape the 
observation of a botanist, that, with all the 
moisture^ the wails of the houses of the 
towns, which are generally built of this ma- 
terial, and the roofs are not covered, as about 
London, with the same quantity of lichens, 
and confervas or byssi. I would notice Cork, 
Waterford, Lismore, Limerick, and Dublin, 
as instances of the fact. The buildings, 
indeed, present a fresh appearance, and a 
most agreeable contrast to the towns of 
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England, where they are defiled with coal- 
smoke in addition. This fresh appearance 
is to be attributed to the absence of the 
vegetable productions before mentioned, and 
to the general use of turf as a firing. As 
another proof of the atmospheric dryness 
produced by this soil, the straw of the 
ripening com this year was much less da- 
maged by mucor than in England. 

But the most curious parts of Ireland 
are Munster and Cdnnaught, and the poor 
mountainous districts inhabited by the Celtic 
population. The north-east is like Scotland. 
Munster, south of the Suir, is generally 
slaty, with hills of grauwacke and conglo- 
merate sandstone. Such are the Galtee, the 
Knockmeledown, the Monnavoullagh, and 
the Commeragh Mountains, and also the 
mountain district of Kerry. The plains over 
which the eye occasionally ranges, and the 
lofty hills, with their abrupt outline, which 
shut in the distance, are remarkable features 
in the landscape *. It is a dreary inhospita- 

* As a proof of the distance which may sometimes be 
commanded from small devaiions, it may be mentioned. 
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ble tract of country^ appropriated to thi 
rearing of cattle, the making of butter, and 
the growing of oats and potatoes. Thetal« 
lies^ however^ of the Suir, the Bladtwater^ 
and the Lee» which are the ptineipal dtnixk* 
age, fumirii ranarkably good landi and aflfofd 
beautiful scenery. These rirers, with others 
in Ireland, hare made their way for a long 
distance at the edge where the limestone 
joins the slate or conglomerate, ]^robably 
owing to scHne softer* strata which hare 
interposed. The banks of the Shannon^ and 
the Golden Vale in the county of Tipperaryi 
are justly celebrated for their fiurtility. 

Generally through Munster the bogs ai^ 
small, and interspersed convem«»tly amoi]^ 
the dry soil^ Portions of gratel are frd* 
quent here and there* affording .excellent 
crops of potatoes^, and ate capable of bear^ 
ing good oats. The interspersicm of bc^ 
dry gravel has very much facilitated 



Ihat Mr. Drummond, when on the Cultagh mountain on 
Lottgh Eatiie, saw a light upon the Keeper, neibr I^ftiCM 
rick, being a distance of one hundred and two miks^ 
althotigh h% eeuld not ttt anj titde Mt the inounlaift ksdf . 
Itle BM h«r« wdi iikig llie Tanqr oC te aiMiBMPB* 
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culUyaticm in this moist and itihospitablfe 
eountty ; and whereyei* Ifaey are finind com 
tigUous^ the population eyidently aocumu^- 
lates denselyi 

To an eye aocustomed to the rich land"- 
scapes of England,, the absence of trees and 
live hedges is A distressing deficiency. 
About the mansions of affluent and prudent 
families alone have they been preserved 
The huge rectangular houses of the geaitry^ 
being imitations of the Square towers of their 
forefathers, and intended for defence as well 
as shelter^ stand frequently upon the pkins 
without a single tree around them> and givd 
the impression of wildness and discomfort* 
Instead of hedges for fences^ mounds of 
earth and stone^ which are called ditches^ 
are every where to be seen, but generally 
broken down in a multitude of places by the 
trespassing of cattle. 

In this country of expedients ^ the remedy 
for bad fences is to tie the legs of each qua-* 
druped together with wisps of straw ; and 
in the case of the gosit, who is pre«>eminently 
a trespasser^ in addition^ to yoke two of 
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them together. Even fowls and turkeys are 
bound hand and foot» so that they make but 
a lame use of either legs or whigs. The 
giant in the nursery tale^ having also a pro- 
pensity to devour^ tied his own legs, that he 
might not get on too fast. 

It is a curious circumstance in Irish geo^ 
iogy^ that the country is without the su* 
perior formations^ and^ consequently^ the 
days which usually accompany them. This 
alone is sufficient to account -for a very 
marked difference in the produce of England 
and Ireland. The clays of England furnish 
the grazing countries and the woodlands; 
and, in spite of the want of fuel among the 
rural population^ they continue to produce 
underwood and timber. In Ireland the na- 
tural forests^ which had not entirely disap- 
peared at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have now yielded every where to the 
pressing necessities of the people ; and 
there is no extent of soil so naturally produc- 
tive of wood, that the landlords find it their 
interest to grow this article in preference to 
any other. 
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Lean cattle and butter are the staple 
commodities produced for sale by the little 
farmers of Munster. The highly productive 
lands of the Shannon^ and the pastures of 
Limerick and Tipperary, are employed in 
grazing. Cork and Waterford are the great 
outlets to which the produce finds its way» 
and even those who reside in the western 
side of the country prefer these markets to 
any on the eastern coast^ in consequence 
of a more certain sale. Such as reside 
within a reasonable distance deliver the 
butter in their own carts, while those who 
live remote employ a carrier, who is also 
the salesman. This traffic creates a great 
deal of land carriage, and is almost the only 
one observable on the roads. When the 
butter is brought into the market, the quality 
of it is determined by provers or tasters, 
who are appointed by a committee of 
merchants. The firkin is then branded 
with the number 1, 2^ 3, or 4, according to 
its goodness. Factors are the purchasers^ 
who buy for ready money, and they sell to 
the exporter for ready money also. The 



factor ftequendy makes an advance to the 
farmer in the month of May, to enable him 
to pay his rent^ and takes his butter, when it 
is brought to market, at ten or twelve shil- 
lings per firkin cheaper than the market 
price, according to agreement. The factor 
-in this case also supplies the farmer with a 
certain number of casks. As the export froift 
Cork is chiefly to Lisbon and tM West In- 
dies, more salt is employed than in other 
Irish butters. The white oak of Canada is 
preferred for making the casks, as it is sup- 
posed to hold the brine better than other 
woods. 

It is certainly a little surprising, that a 
process so delicate as that of itaaking butt^ 
should be carried on to so great an extent, 
and so successfully, in the rude buildings 6f 
the peasantry. There must be cleanliness 
somewhere, or the manufacture would be 
impracticable. Warmth, indeed^ is favour- 
able to the production of cream; and the 
plan seems to be, as in Devonshire, to suf- 
fer the milk to stand until all the cteam is 
risen, and then to- skim it off at once. The 
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butter whidh is prodaced has a taste like 
soft cheese. The sour milk is consumed at 
home, or, if a town be in the neighbourhood, 
taken there to sell. As it is in universal de- 
ttiand, there is no difficulty in finding pur- 
dhaserS. At Waterford it was selling for 
three farthings per quart, good measure. 
Cheese is not an article of Irish produce ; 
it is brought to the tables of the affluent as 
an indulgence. 

Oats being a mote bulky article, and less 
liable to injury, a market is sought nearer 
home, and the western ports of Ireland are 
great outlets for this grain. It is within the 
memory of many individuals living, when 
no such persons as corn-merchants issdsted 
oh the western coast. Eveti a Catholic 
bishop mentioned, that when he first visited 
"Tralee, now cMtaining 14,000 inhabitants, 
he was obliged, in order to feed his horse, 
to go into the town and look for some farmer 
Hvho might be bringing a bushel or two 6f oats 
for sale. Within the present century, mer- 
ebarits have arisen ; and few toWns are now 
without a tertain market at the timers pric^. 

c 2 
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Indeed, on the western coasts more than one 
town has been matured, with its church, 
gaol, whipping-post, and market, by the 
enterprize of a single individual. 

The wheat, which is produced, is manu- 
factured into flour, for the consumption of 
Lancashire and Glamorgan. We saw at 
Clonmell a mill which drives fifteen pairs of 
stones, and at Cahir another scarcely infe- 
rior. Probably, no single concern, not even 
in the linen trade, employs larger capitals 
than flour-mills. They were greatly encou- 
raged by the Irish parliament, and a bounty 
was given for all flour consumed in Dublin, 
of Irish growth, according to the distance of 
the mill where it was manufactured. 

But the peculiar crop of Ireland, and one, 
too, that has contributed to place her in the 
singular position she occupies among na- 
tions, is the potatoe. Her climate and her 
soil are particularly favourable to its pro- 
duction. Showers do not injure it : frost is 
its only enemy, and the cultivators have 
little to fear from this eviL The crops 
therefore are large ; the utmost pains are 
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taken to cultivate them ; and the ' industry 
and care the people display in the business^ 
contradicts entirely the charge of inherent 
and unconquerable indolence. The poor 
Irish are only like the rest of the world i 
they do not work when they get no return. 

I have never seen any field cultivation 
in England, except, perhaps^ hops^ where 
more dih'gence is discovered. Every ounce 
of manure is carefully husbanded^ and every 
weed is destroyed. The drainage is made 
complete; and the hoe^ or rather the apolc^ 
for that instrument, is constantly going. 

The potatoe is the only produce the cotter 
reserves for himself. All the rest, cattle, 
corn, butter, pigs, poultry, eggs, go to the 
landlord. As long as the potatoe lasts, he 
and his family have abundance. They 
thrive under ^ and with plenty of ventila- 
tion, enjoy good health, and have the dear- 
est skins in the world. But if the crop faU, 
or the season should prove very unfavour- 
able for preserving it, the months of April 
and May are trying seasons. Then it is 
they are driven to subsist upon weeds, fe- 
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vers spread, and the utmost distress prevails. 
This is the great objection to such subsi&t* 
ence ; and no discovery could be made more 
acceptable, or more useful to them^ thaa 
some mode of preserving the potatoe for a 
longer period. The yellow meal, which ia 
ground maize> has lately been introduced 
from America ; and I trust will^ in the hands 
of the humane, be made to mitigate some of 
their misery. It was selling at Carrick oa 
Suir, when we were there, at one shilling 
per stone of fourteen pounds. It seemed to 
be regarded by the poor people as an excel- 
lent substitute for oatmeal, and was in high 
repute among them. 

Tlie pig is the most frequent domestic 
animal, and is admirably adapted to tho 
habits of the people. He is fed upon the 
refuse food of the cabin, and Jjiis comfort is 
not inferior to that of the family. It \s 
curious to witness the effect which religious 
scruples have had upon this apimal. The 
pig became an object of attention, in con^-^ 
mon with other agricultural stocky, soon after 
the Reformation. The Ce^lvinistic Church 



repudiatad the flesh, as interdicted food; 
and the Scotch would no mwe liave made 
the ammal the inmate of the house, and th9 
oompanion of their diildren, than they would 
have taken to their boscnns the old serpent 
These religious scruples have now giveii 
way ; and the pig, though not a fiiTouritet 
h^ established himself in Scotland. 

A singular feature in the face of Ireland* 
is the bogs. They are found m strata, 
which do not produce them in Great Britain, 
Qwing to the flatness of the rock. Neither 
are the bogs confined to the hdlows, or 
the tops of the hills, but they have fre- 
quently their undulations like the dry soil. 
In many places they are naturally drained 
of the wfiter which occasioned tbem^ and the 
peat is lefi close and ccHupact. I think it 
may pretty safely be asserted that the for- 
mation is going on at present, for two exist- 
ing species of Sphagna, the obtus^liumj and 
the acutifolium, with Hj/pnum cuapidatum, 
s^nd the roots of an Erioph^num, may be 
distinguished undeoomposed in the upper, 
part of the red bog. At a still greater depth. 
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the twigs of a birch, a pine, an oak, and in 
abundance a tree which locks exceedingly 
like yew ; but no botanist has yet identified 
the species. At present no pine is found 
wild in the island, nor do the oldest botani* 
cal works mention it as indigenous. The 
yew {Taxus baccala) is indig«M)us at pre- 
sent ; but bog yew is found in the bogs on 
slate, as well as limestone; whereas its 
natural situation in England is a calcareous 
soil, so that it has probably been drifted to 
the spots where it is now found on slate. 
It has been observed, that occasionally the 
trees appear to lie in one direction, as if 
they had been thrown down all at once by 
some great convulsion. Bogwood is so 
abundant that it is every where used for 
lighting the turf, and among the cotters it is 
employed for making their nx^s^ doors, 
posts, and indeed for all their scanty car- 
pentry. In letting land to a tenant, he 
either claims bog4eave, as it is called, or 
has a piece set out to him for his particular 
use. The depriving him of this accommo- 
dation is often arbitrarily done by the land^ 
lord, in order to get rid of him altogether. 
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- The commissioners who reported to par- 
liament on the bogs of Ireland, state that the 
ext^t of them cannot be less than 2,330,000. 
English acres^ of which 1,576,000 consist of 
flat red bog. Six-sevenths of the bogs, ex- 
clusive of mere mountain bogs^ and bogs of 
less extent than 500 acres, are included in 
that portion of the island which lies between 
the line drawn from Wicklow Head to Gal- 
way, and another drawn from Howth Head 
to Sligo. This portion in its form resem- 
bles a broad belt, drawn across the centre 
of Ireland, with its narrowest end nearest 
the capital, and gradually extending in 
breadth as it approaches the western ocean. 
This great division of the island, extending 
from east to west^ is traversed by the Shan-^ 
non from north to south, and is thus divided 
into two parts. That portion of the bogs 
which lies to the westward of this rivery 
contains more thai double the extent that 
is to be found to the eastward. The com<^ 
missioners are of opinion, that if the bogs of 
Ireland (exdusive of mere mountain bogs; 
and bogs under 500 acres) be supposed to 
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be divided into twenty parts, about seven- 
teen of them will lie in the great divisioQ 
just describedi vis.y twelve to the weetwtid, 
and five to the eastwaid of the Shannon ; 
and of the remaining three parts, two will 
lie to the souths and one to the north of thia 
division. Most of the bogs which lie to the 
eastward of the river, occupying a oooaideri 
able portion of the King's County* and the 
county of Kildare, are generally known by 
the name of the Bog of Allan ; but this ia 
not one great morass. On the contrary, the 
bogs to which this appellation is applied 
are perfectly distinct from one another, often 
intersected by ridges of dry country, and 
inclining towards different rivers. In ge-^ 
neral there is no spot of these bc^, to the 
eastward of the Shannon, so much as two 
Irish miles distant from the upland and cul- 
tivated districts. 

Thus far the commissiiiiera. The boga 
in Munster, with the exception of the alpine 
district of Kerry, are nowhere very exten* 
eive, but they are very numerous. Here 
a bit of bog, there a bit of dry soil ; sa 



that the poor are aocomouxlated with the two 
grand eps^Uals pf their existence in cIom 
proppiity. The worst place for fuel, whioh 
we parsed through, waa the good land io 
the pouQty pf Tipperaryji where the defi- 
ciency pf turf was iqade up by straw and 
stubble* with ^ small quantity of fur^e. 
7bQ large tpwns on the coast, both on the 
east and the west side of the island^ ar« 
suppli^ with ooalfif from Whitehaven* and 
Wigan. Code, and the ports to the south, 
obtain a considerable quantity from Qlan 
Qiprgaq. The price at the ports, arounc) 
trelaodi is from eighteen tp twenty shillings 
per ton« The poor are therefore debarred 
from the use of them. The gentry and 
tradespeople burn thep chieQy in their par^ 
lours i th^ turf beipg generally used in th(| 
l^itphen> sometimes from economy, and a( 
other times because the servants are igaoi 

rant of tho management of coal. 

7b^ writers op popitlation have neyev 
given m^b <;^sideratiQn to the egeetsg 
vvhij^ th^ firtide of fuel has upon the ques^ 
tion. In many MtH^tiona it ia SM ^^ei^tii^ 
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as food^ and in rich soils, where the defi- 
ciency generally exists, the want of it fre« 
quently counterbalances the advantages ; 
while in poor countries the abundance of it 
compensates for destitution in other things. 
The rainy climate of Ireland, and the wet 
occupations of the people, with the nature 
of their food, makes a fire more important to 
them than to most others ; and in fact, is fre- 
quently the substitute for clothing, bedding, 
and^ in part, shelter. If it had not been for 
the bog, the measures taken in former times 
to extirpate the nation, might probably have 
succeeded ; but the bog gave them a degree 
of comfort upon easy terms, and enabled 
them to live under severe privations of an- 
other kind. If they were driven to despe- 
ration this year, and were banished to the 
inhospitable wastes and mountains, in the 
hope that their lives would be wasted by 
the extremity of their sufferings, still in a 
few years they were as numerous as ever ; 
and the spring of population could never be 
kept down by any weight of oppression 
their enemies dared to impose. 
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The waters of Ireland are approaching in 
their scale of grandeur, those of their neigh- 
bours on the other side the Atlantic. The 
beauties of some of the lakes are too well 
known to need description, though many 
of them are rather inland seas, and have no 
picturesque beauty to boast of. Steam ves- 
sels are esteblished on the Shannon by the 
enterprize of an Englishman; and Limerick 
and Dublin may now conveniently inter- 
change their respective commodities. 

The habitations of the peasantry are, as 
every body knows, of the rudest and most 
miserable construction. They are scattered 
over the country wherever a bit of soil is 
to be obtained^ fit for the potatoe ; but the 
favourite spot is beside a road, where they 
are frequently seen to extend with short 
intervals for miles together. These collec- 
tions of hovels form almost the only villages 
to be seen by the traveller. In Munster, to 
whidi we chiefly directed our attention, is 
probably to be witnessed as low a scale of 
shelter as is to be found in Europe among 
a settled population. It is built by the occu- 
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pier of the soil out of the materials hd finds on 
the spot. The four walls are of dirt, tniited 
with rushes or straw beaten up with it. 
The floor is the earth. The roof is con- 
structed of bogwood, fastened togeth^lh with 
pins of the same^ or tied with tud6 eotdage 
made of grass or rye- straw, which is a fa-> 
vourite material. The covering is sods, 6f 
perhaps a thatch of heath. If a window be 
indulged in, it consists of a single p&ne of 
glass, built in with the wall ; Ahd when it 
gets broken, which inevitably haj^iis sooner 
or later, it is mended by plastering the holib 
up with dirt*. There is a door-way, but 
frequently no door ; its place being supplied 
by a straw-mat platted for the purpose, 
which easily admits of a passdge behind the 
scenes ; but if you are shut out, the old jest 
is very nearly a truth, you may put your arrti 
down the chimney and unlock the doot. The 
interior is furnished with a dfesser, some 
crockery, a table, a stool or two, a bed- 
stead, and that servant of all work the crock. 

* An Orange ladjr, of no small consideration^ assigned to 
me the reasoii of these small windows to be, Ihat the pea- 
santry were afraid of being shot ! 
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There MfVer was a tttetibil applied to mote 
XnirpoMd than thiis. It is like Hudibracf 
sword— 

'Twonld ttiake dean shoes, whd in the eflirtti 
Sit keks and onions, and so forth* 

The crock not only boils the potatoes, 
which is its legitunate application^ but aids 
ill fetching them home, washing them, and 
all things else that are washable. With the 
assistance of a table and a kisb> it barricades 
the door, to prevent the irruptions of the pig 
and Ihe cow during meals. It serves th6 
pig and the children, collects the jetsum and 
flotsum of the cabin, and is alternately k 
vessel of honour and dishonour. 

The chimney, if there be one, is a square 
frame of wood-work, wrapped round with 
wattles of hay, and plastered with clay ; (it 
in the cdunties of Cork and Kerry it is It 
butter firkin, or a bee-hive, or a basket. The 
smoke indeed seldom esdapes by its lawM 
channel, but makes its Way as it can by 
every pore through the roof, walls, and door ; 
str that an Englishman, on the first impulse, 

ifflitiediately thiiiks of sending Tot the eil- 
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gines. A moments reflection teaches him^ 
that in Ireland smoke is not always the pre- 
lude to fire. It is frequently the utmost 
which the fuel itself can elaborate. The 
general aspect of these hovels at a distance, 
is that of heaps oi dung reeking with the 
steam of their own fermentation. 

Immediately convenient to the door, and 
on each side, are the receptacles, into which 
the rejectametUa of the cabin are thrown; 
but they mostly find their way to these 
places by the laws of gravitation alone. 
Many attempts have been made by humane 
individuals^ to induce them to remove these 
oflfensive collections out of sight, but in vain. 
Like other farmers, they love to display their 
wealth ; and if they understand nothing else, 
they have learned how to convert decomposed 
animal and vegetable matter into potatoes. 

The cow, the pig, the goat, the turkies 
are as much a part of the family as the chil- 
dren. They grow up together, eat of the 
same meat, drink of the same cup, and lie in 
the same bosom. The ordinary answer 
when you remonstrate with them about these 
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intrusions, is now as of old ; ** And sure 
havn*t they a right, for don't they pay the 
rent ? " The first exit of the family in the 
morning is like the debarkation of the dilu- . 
vian patriarch : " And Noah went forth, and 
his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives 
with him ; every beast^ and every fowl, and 
every creeping thing." 

The tenant of twenty or thirty acres, 
which is a very common holding, is but little 
better accommodated. He bas probably 
an additional compartment, hardly divided, 
for a sleeping place, or a dairy ; and al- 
though it might have been thought that a 
large family of all ages, and even strangers, 
lying together in this way would be produc- 
tive of serious immorality, I must justify the 
peasantry from the imputations of Arthur 
Young and some other travellers, and espe- 
cially from the slanders of the orange faction 
of the country, and declare, that we heard 
the most unimpeachable testimony in favour 
of them, and that they are signally chaste in 
their conduct. 

Yei^ after all, these cabins cannot be so 

D 
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unwholesome as theory would lead U8 to 
ooQclude ; or how could the inhabitants of 
them enjoy such plenitude of healthy and 
how could the delicate operation of butter- 
making be carried on? If the house and 
its curtilage be dirty^ the surface of their 
persons is more frequently cleansed than in 
some other places where it is wrapped in 
fine clothing. At the entrance of a town^ 
the traveller constantly witnesses lustrations 
which are not performed where shoes and 
stockings are worn. The cause of fever 
among them is deteriorated and unwhole* 
some food, arising from a deficiency in their 
crop of potatoes^ or injury sustained from 
frost, or too mild a winter^ which has in* 
duced an early vegetation. 

Where the habitation itself is so wretched^ 
the ornament of a garden is not to be ex- 
pected. No rose or woodbine climbs round 
the door, with some warbling bird suspended 
near; nor is there the least plot appropriated 
to flowers. The houses of the more wealthy 
are remarkably deficient in this respect, 
although they have a milder dimate than 
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England^ and might easily preserve the 
choicest plants. The lady, even, does not 
indulge in a few pots of rarities at her 
window. The disinclination of fanners to 
become gardeners admits of explanation ; 
they are gardeners on a larger scale ; but 
that persons of education^ otherwise occu- 
pied, should not be cultivators, is less easy 
of solution. 

The clothing of the peasantry is not supa* 
rior to their habitations. It is as negativQt 
too, as the political virtue of their betters. 
In the wealthy classes of society, indulgence 
in dress is usually among the females ; in the 
lowest, it is among the other sex. Passing 
from a distressed population into an im* 
proved district, shoes and stockings are first 
observed upon men. In England, clothes 
are the first article which the poor man aq- 
cumulates. Almost all his first savings, md 
those of his wife and children, are thus in« 
vested. In the winter, they serve as a bank 
to draw upon, and many of them will be 
found at the pawnbrokers' before the expi- 
ratiop of this trying season. In Ireland^ 

D2 
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the peasantry have no superfluity of dress to 
pawn, for the difficulty there is how to get 
covered. In Munster^ the cotter has his 
frieze jacket spun at home ; his femoral in- 
teguments^ or a fragment of the same, never 
buttoned at the knees, and never fittings 
bought at the slop shop ; and his great coat 
made of frieze also. In this he works^ and, 
philosopher like, wears it to keep out the 
heat as well as the cold. His shirt is gene- 
rally good, as it is spun at home, — cmtera 
destmt. The cut of his clothes indicates 
them to be an imitation of modem dress. 
King James obliged the peasantry, as far as 
he could by law, to abandon the dress of 
their ancestors. 

Several districts are marked by the colour 
of the frieze. In the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, it is dark-blue and shades of 
damson ; in Kerry, it is grey. The Galway 
men are fond of a Windsor blue, while their 
wives rejoice in a bit of scarlet. Some of 
their dyes they obtain from wild plants : alder, 
the roots of buckbean, and elder. Such pe- 
culiarities are worth noticing, as they fre- 
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quently point out the natural divisions of 
a country in more important matters than 
dress. Great quantities of cast-off clothes 
are imported from England, which find their 
way into the remotest districts. 

In the counties of Waterford, Cork, and 
Kerry, the traveller witnesses too many in- 
stances of the wretchedness of the women^ 
not to be deeply affected by it. If destitu- 
tion is to be endured, they are the first suf- 
ferers. They wrap themselves up in large 
blue cloaks, with great hoods, summer and 
winter ; and as they do not court the gaze of 
passengers, the whole country looks as if it 
was widowed and forlorn. We thought the 
common people small in stature, and coarse 
in their features; but as the children are 
remarkably pretty, the defects of the parents 
are probably to be attributed to smoke and 
hard living, and to their exposure to the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

If we had credited the representations 
made to us by orange friends very soon after 
our landing, we should have been dissuaded 
from attempting to penetrate into some of 
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the remote corners of the west ; but as their 
apprehensions on our behalf arose out of 
prejudices, working, too, upon them at a 
moment when they considered their loyalty 
had been sacrificed to mistaken liberality, 
we travelled on in spite of their fcM'ebodings, 
and had never the slightest reason to regret 
our determination, our only care being not 
to be mistaken for Irish gentlemen. Not 
a finger was ever lifted against us» but the 
most cheerful assistance was afforded to ud 
in every difficulty ; and although we travelled 
in the most disturbed districts, and among 
people who Were sheltering murderers, and 
sdme of them murderers themselves, I am 
satisfied they might have been trusted with 
untold gold ; and it is certain^ that they are 
ready to share their scanty meal with the 
needy, and to relieve one another by acts of 
kindness, to which the more civilized poor 
of England are strangers. 

An Englishman cannot fail to remark the 
different behaviour of the peasantry of the 
two countries in one particular. We never 
were saluted with a bow or curtesy from any 
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of them, from the beginning to the end of 
our journey ; conduct quite unnatural, and 
only to be accounted for by the relation in 
which they stand to the native gentry. I 
must admit, their nakedness, and shetggy 
hair, looking like the mane of an untamed 
colt, give them a forbidding aspect; and 
that there were occasions, when we met a 
troop of them on a wild bog, where we were 
disposed to compound for our safety, by ad- 
dressing them as the Count Beaujeau did 
the Highlanders in Waverley, " Oentlemam 
Sauvagesy' &c. 

Their quarrelsome disposition, when un- 
der excitement, is a remnant of the old clan- 
nish feelings, of which there are many other 
instances surviving besides this very oflfen- 
sive one. As a set off, I may mention 
the willingness with which they adopt and 
support an orphan child, for which there is 
rather a competition, than a desire to avoid 
the burthen ; and that the same usage 
exists with respect to foster children as ex^ 
isted in the Highlands. Their fights are 
much less frequent than formerly^ being 
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prevented at fairs by an extra attendance of 
the constabulary force, which is scattered 
throughout the country. It is somewhat 
whimsical, that the names of places in this 
" land of ire," as Davies calls it, should be 
so appropriate to a pugnacious people. Kill- 
goblin, Killkenny, Killmacthomas, Inniskil- 
ling, Killmany, Killmore, and a thousand 
others of like import, are the names of towns. 
Knockmeledown, Knockmalloch^ Knockmore, 
is the established nomenclature for hills. 
Every hill, indeed, is a knocks and every 
church a MIL 

" Who killed Kildare ?— who dared KUdare to kill ?" 
'* I killed Kildare, and dare kill whom I will/* 

In most cases it is extremely unfair to 
draw a close comparison between England 
and Ireland; yet in one of the municipal 
arrangements of the latter country, she need 
not yield the palm even to England. While 
the traveller witnesses on every side the 
appearances of beggary and filth, he feels 
he is rolling over roads as well formed and 
made as any he may have passed over in 
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more fortunate countries. In the souths 
where he seems to be walled in on eveqf 
side by lofty ridges, he will hardly encounter 
a hill, so skilfully has the engineering been 
performed. 

The following is the system on which the 
cross-roads are made. Notices are given 
within the parishes through which the pro- 
posed road is to be made, and to the owners 
of the soil over which it is to pass, so as to 
guard against any surprize. A certificate 
signed by two persons is delivered in to the 
magistrates, assembled in petty sessions for 
this particular purpose, according to certain 
forms prescribed^ accompanied with such 
estimates, maps, and plans, as fully embrace 
the whole of the undertaking. The magis- 
trates take an oath of qusdification, and are 
sworn to act without favour or prejudice. 
Those who give evidence are also sworn, 
and any person paying cess may examine 
them. If the magistrates approve, the cer- 
tificate is transmitted to an oflGicer of the 
county, by whom it is laid before the grand 
jury at the assizes. The grand jury are 
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empowered to confirm or disallow the pro- 
ceedings of the court below. 

A vote of approbation enables the person 
who applied for the presentment immedi* 
ately to construct and repair the road in 
question ; and at the following assizes^ he 
must be prepared with a certificate of his 
expenditure. This is obtained by giving 
notice, in the neighbourhood of the road, of 
his intention to apply for the same ; and the 
magistrates, being assembled in petty ses- 
sions, examine into it, or any person paying 
cess, is allowed to controvert it. The ma- 
gistrates either allow the bill and transmit 
it to the secretary of the grand jury, or they 
disallow any item and state their reasons. 
The certificate then goes before the grand 
jury, who use their discretion upon it; and if 
they are in its favour, an order is made upon 
the treasurer of the county for payment 
Any person, however, paying cess, may 
controvert the certificate^ and is at liberty to 
try the truth of the statements before a jury 
at the assizes or quarter sessions ; or the 
grand jury may traverse it, to give time to 
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view the line of road demanded, and report 
on the necessity or hardship of the case. 
The grand jury, after they are sworn in the 
usual way, are also sworn particularly to 
their duty in the business of presentments. 
Any person is competent to ask for a pre- 
sentment, but it is usually done by the gen- 
try, agents, clergy^ or respectable tenantry. 
All presentment roads must be twenty-one 
feet wide at leasts and fourteen feet of it 
formed with stone or graveh 

Whatever beneficial effects may have 
arisen from this system of making and re- 
pairing the roads (and they must be allowed 
to have been very great), the mode by which 
the presentments are obtained and paid for 
is productive of great injustice. It is a pa- 
tronage in the hands of the landlord^ which 
is exercised in behalf of the tenantry for his 
benefit. Tbe favour is generally granted 
to individuals of the grand jury, or their 
friends ; and *^ in most instances," says Mr. 
R. P. Macdonnell in his Evidence,* ^* the 
workmen are allowed for it in land, or, as 

* Fourth Report on the Stale of Ireland, p. 310. 
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the customary expression isjn tbeir rent; 
and the person who gets the presentment, 
or for whom it is understood it is had, re- 
ceives the money from the treasurer of the 
county." — '* I know works," says the same 
authority, ^' in the county of Mayo, for which 
money has been granted and paid as for dif- 
ferent roads from a market-town to the sea. 
In this instance, the town named consists of 
five or six straggling cabins, and there is no 
market whatever held in it ; and though two 
or three distinct lines of road have been pre- 
sented for, accounted regularly for, and paid 
for by the county, purporting to have been 
made from this mock market-town to the sea* 
yet there is no appearance of such roada 
having been made." Garden walls and sea 
banks, which were intended for private be* 
nefit, have been built under presentments in 
the same county. Frightful as these abuses 
are, the system, if it could be worked by 
landlords who had any regard for their te- 
nantry, is substantially good ; and bad as it 
is under the present management, it has con- 
tributed most essentially to civilize the coun- 
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try, increase the value of the produce of the 
remote districts, and also to relieve the poor 
in the way of furnishing employment. In 
the western counties, the government has 
also constructed roads of considerable lengthy 
partly with a view of relieving the poor, and 
partly for fiscal purposes. The turnpike 
roads, though improved, are still inferior to 
the cross roads. 

Having spoken of the roads^ it will not be 
out of place to say a word on the public 
conveyances. The heavy carriage is all 
performed by one-horse carts, which wear 
the roads very little, and being of modern in- 
troduction, contemporaneous with the roads, 
are made very convenient and well adapted 
for work. 

The car is peculiar to Ireland, and that 
with two horses has lately been introduced 
with advantage as a public conveyance, by 
an Italian from the Lago di Como. The 
vehicle is constructed at little expense^ and 
not easily overturned ; the traveller being 
near the ground, yet quite safe from dirt. 

The coaches are as well appointed as the 
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most restless and erratic Englishman can 
desire; and although the Irish gentry seldom) 
travel in their own country, which is much 
to be regretted, yet business creates a great 
movement between the towns on the coast 
and the interior of the kingdom.* 

The posting, like empry thing else, h^ 
undergone a revolution since the period 
described by Miss Edge worth. The doorA 
of the post-chaise are no longer nailed up at 
starting, nor are the dilapidations of tbQ 
panels repaired with brick and mortar. 
Augustus found Rome built of bricks anc) 
left it of marble. This is the Augustan agQ 
of Irish posting. To us, who had been 

♦ Mr. Hugh Wallace, of Downpatrick, was asked before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, " Have you been 
to the south of Dublin at all?" ** I never was," ** Or in 
Connaught?" « No, I have not."— Mr. O'Connell was 
asked, " Were you ever in the county of Antrim ?" •* Never.** 
" Down ? " "I cannot say ; if I was, it was only in passing 
to Monaghan." ** In Deny ? " " No." ** In Armagh ?*' 
"Never." "Fermanagh?" "Never/* •* Donegal?" "Ne* 
ver." " Tyrone?" " Yes, passing from Monaghan to 
Athlone ; I never was in the north, except when going spe- 
cially to Monaghan." — The member for , replied 
to an interrogatory, that he had never been in the north or 

the south : and the member for , that he had never 

been further than Que^i's County. 
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accustomed to travel on the Bath road^ there 
was still enough left of the ludicrous to 
amuse us in the dilemmas in which we fre<* 
quently seemed to be placed, but from the 
horns of which we always escaped. Who- 
ever wishes to get rid of ennui by placing 
himself on the verge of disaster, without 
falling into it, may still do so by taking a 
journey on the circumference of Ireland. 

The changing of horses is a very different 
affair at Salt Hill, and at the Ultima Thtde 
of Kerry. When the traveller drives up to 
an inn^ instead of an hostess to receive him 
with the clamour of bells, and a retinue of 
waiters, maids and men, all busy to forward 
him without delay, he will find himself wel- 
comed only by female mendicants" about the 
door. If he should refuse to yield to their 
importunity, and chance at the same time 
to stumble over the sill, one of them, it may 
happen, while he is writhing with anguish, 
will lift up her hands in petition, half in 
sympathy and half in sarcasm, and pray, 
'' The Iiord make your heart as tender as 
your toe/' 
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The ordinary reply to a question is, as in 
Scotland, by repeating the interrogatory. 
I learnt from those who are skilled in the 
Irish language, that it has no words corre- 
sponding to our " Yes," or " No." Thus, 
if you ask if they have any post-horses, the 
answer will be, " Is it post-horses you are 
wanting? we have, Sir." Now, in England, 
you would expect that horses would be 
brought as a necessary consequence. Not 
so in Ireland, for it will frequently happen 
there, that the promise and the performance 
are widely at variance. I believe, however, 
such conduct is not to be attributed to a 
mendacious disposition, but to an anxiety 
to oblige; and that they are unwilling to 
put a negative upon your wants, until ne- 
cessity compel them. 

It is the business of the beggars to know 
exactly when the traveller departs. A penny 
is a day's subsistence, and it is worth their 
while to watch for it. More than once did 
we receive parting benedictions of this kind, 
after doling out a few halfpence : " Ten 
thousand blessings upon your honours, and 
111 divide 'em with you." 
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Their imprecations are of course as re- 
plete with evil as their blessing is of good ; 
for, after having loaded the object of their 
anger with maledictions, they will add a 
sting, infinitely pungent, and rendered the 
more so by the humour with which it is 
sheathed. Repartee, though far from being 
a beggarly accomplishment, is absolutely 
necessary to an accomplished beggar; and 
it must be admitted the Irish show abun- 
dance of talent in their calling. 

The Irish have some expressions peculiar 
to themselves, and use some words in a 
sense different from that which they have 
retained in England, while there are a few 
of those which are common to themselves 
and the Americans. For instance, *^ hand- 
some" for good, as '* a handsome speech ;" 
" elegant" and " lovely'* in the same sense, as 
** elegant and lovely mutton;" and the word 
"store" signifies a shop and warehouse, 
both at Cork and New York. " Entire" 
for the whole, as " the entire being under- 
stood ;" " on the foot of your doing this, I 
will do that," &c., is also Irish. '* House 

E 
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and concerns'* are everywhere advertised 
for premises ; and an English traveller is at 
a loss how to interpret, even with Miss 
Edgeworth's assistance^ " dry lodgings here," 
and " entertainment with beds," which he 
may see placarded against cabins with in- 
credibly little accommodation. At Sligo 
they have a current word among the belter 
dass, which condenses every other vitupe- 
rative epithet, and to call a man '' contan- 
kerous" is the utmost length to which their 
vocabulary will go. 
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CHAPTER IL 

07 TEU8 COKFXSCATION8-*-C|lOMWV« U4N S^T 

TLEMENT. 

The confiscations of property in Irel and have 
been repeated so often, and hare been at- 
tended by such peculiar circumstances, that 
they have had a serious influence upon the 
vital question of ^' Landlord and Tenant/' 
and no person can reflect on the condition of 
the country to much purpose, without delibe- 
rately examining them. The period of the 
commonwealth, which may be regarded as 
the consummation of a train of preliminary 
circumstances^ is the great hinge on which 
Irish affairs turn ; for though the lords-depu- 
ties and commissioners never wanted an 
excuse to quarrel with the chiefs and great 
proprietors, whenever they coveted their 
estates, yet there never had been any for- 
feitures of such an extent as to subvert the 
ancient institutions* The difficulty of go- 
verning Ireland down to the epoch fefetied 

E 2 
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to, was, that the persons to whom estates 
were granted, shook off their allegiance to 
England, by adopting the customs and laws 
of the natives^ and forming alliances with 
the chieftains. Subsequently, the difficulty 
has arisen from the opposite cause, namely, 
that the higher and lower classes do not 
amalgamate; and that there is no union 
between the descendants of the ancient po- 
pulation and those of the settlers. 

After the wars of York and Lancaster^ 
scarcely a vestige of English authority re- 
mained in the hands of the then settlers, who 
found it much more to their interest to ally 
themselves with the native chiefs, and to 
adopt the customs and Brehon law of the 
country, than to be constantly at war with 
prejudices which they could not subdue. 
They not only abandoned the use of their 
native language, but grew ashamed of their 
English names, though many of them were 
noble, and took Irish surnames instead. 
Henry the Seventh had therefore to make a 
xeconquest ; but all he could do, after he had 
^iSLpelled Perkin Warbeck^ was to pass an 
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act whereby the laws of England were made 
of force in Ireland ; and that no law should 
thereafter be propounded in the Irish par- 
liament that had not the approbation of the 
King in council. The chiefs were also 
restrained from making war or peace with* 
out special commission from the crown ; but 
these laws, though they were made for the 
whole kingdom^ had no virtual force beyond 
the four or five counties around Dublin, called 
the English Pale ; and indeed could not, for 
want of the civil divisions of the kingdom 
into shires, which had not yet taken place. 
" Therefore," says Sir John Davies, attor- 
ney-general for Ireland in the reign of James 
the Firsts '^ these good laws and provisions 
were like good lessons set for a lute that is 
broken and out of tune ; of which lessons 
little use can be made till the lute be made 
fit to be played on." 

We find also that when Henry the Eighth 
attempted to reduce the country to subjec- 
tion, his great difficulty was to obtain the 
submission of the degenerate English ; and 
in order to prepare the minds of the people 
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for the introduction of wholesome laws and 
a pure religion, he began '' with a martial 
course/' His generals made a victorious 
circuit round the kingdom, conquered O'Con* 
nor, took pledges of the degenerate Des- 
mond, and concluded by a grand and decisive 
battle at Belahoo. The difficulty every^ 
where was to obtain submission to the king ; 
there was none in renouncing the Pope» 
Religion at this period had a very slight 
hold on the minds of the people, and they 
were willing to embrace any form their 
diiefs espoused* It was now that the great 
Desmond family^ who were English settlers, 
and who owned the greater part of Munster^ 
first submitted to the lord-deputy, taking an 
oath of allegiance, covenanting that they 
would suffer the law of England to be 
executed in their country, assist the king's 
judges in their circuits, and permit parlia- 
ment to levy subsidies upon their tenants. 
Several of the Irish chiefs were also tempted 
to bow their lofly heads to the yoke^ and to 
receive their estates by fresh grants from 
the crown>, by the promise of earldoms, some 
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of which survive to the present day. Still 
one half of the kingdom would not suffer the 
king's justices to execute their commissions, 
but were governed by their own Brehon 
laws. Henry the Eighth had no other ob* 
ject in Ireland than to increase his revenues^ 
which he did by confiscation, and especially 
by seizing the property of the abbies and 
religious houses^ and resuming the lands of 
absentees^ He had not the grace even to 
give to the Irish, ministers of his new reli-' 
gion. 

Mary did little more than rescue King's 
and Queen's counties^ names given in honour 
of herself and her consort, from the hands of 
two powerful chiefs. She was sanguinary 
in her spoliation, and massacred the very 
tillers of the soil, who claimed to have rights 
in the land independent of those they derived 
from their superior landlord. In the work 
of conversion there was nothing to perform^ 
for there had been no defection from the old 
religion. 

If Elizabeth was '' a bright occidental 
star" to England^ she wa« a consuming fira 
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to poor and afflicted Ireland. The Irish 
were unprepared for the new doctrines, 
which were not presented to them identified, 
as in the sister kingdom, with civil liberty, 
free inquiry in literature and science, com- 
mercial advantage^ and the prosperity of the 
human race. Ireland at this time held no 
intercourse with foreigners, and she had no 
literature, or science. Her circulating me- 
dium was cattle, and even as late as the fire 
of London, when her charity sought some 
mode of relieving the distress occasioned by 
this calamity, she could only send her con- 
tribution in this incommodious form, which 
the English, recollecting the perfidy of the 
Greeks on a like occasion, sagaciously re- 
fused. The two countries, at the time of 
the Reformation, had few feelings and into* 
rests in common ; and the rejection of anti- 
quated opinions and the embracing of new 
ones, though easily achieved by the literate, 
is a work of slow progress with the vulgar, 
who are unskilled in casuistry, and are with- 
out worldly interest to pour its light upon 
the dark paths of religious controversy. 
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That Ireland was entirely overlooked in this 
work of conversion is clear from the statute 
which requires that the service of the re* 
formed church should be performed in Eng- 
lish ; — a language not even so intelligible to 
the Irish as the Latin> which, it is somewhat 
remarkable, is understood by the common 
people in some parishes in Kerry at the pre- 
sent day. The absurdity of performing the 
service in English was soon discovered, for 
it was supplanted by another attempt equally 
abortive, as in the 2nd Eliz., cap. 1, 2, 3, it 
was enacted, that in every church, where the 
minister hath no knowledge of the English 
tongue, it may be lawful for him to officiate 
in Latin. 

The two grand objects of the policy of the 
queen's reign, was to obtain the forfeitures 
of the O'Neils' property in the north, com- 
prehending the province of Ulster, and the 
Desmond property in the south, embracing 
Munster. Her servants, who always had 
aa eye to confiscation, managed to pick 
quarrels with both these great chieftains. 
The fete of O'Neil is one of deep interest. 
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He was descended from ancient Irish blood ; 
brave, generous^ frank, and talented, and 
he was betrayed. His vast estates were 
vested in the crown^ and divided among 
jobbing adventurers, chiefly the sons and 
dependents of persons about the'court, who, 
with all the power of government to support 
them, could not hold their possessions 
against the Irish population. In addition 
to the hostility of the native tenantry, they 
were secretly thwarted by individuals, who 
had been longer in the country ; and who 
thought they had a better title to the spoil 
than new-comers, as having contrived and 
accomplished the seizure* The whole at- 
tempt of these adventurers was conse- 
quently a failure. 

The Earl of Desmond was descended 
from one of the Slrongbonian settlers, and 
had by right of grant nearly the whole pro- 
vince of Munster in the south. His vast 
estates were ravaged with fire and sword, 
and the queen's servants, having their ap- 
petites for blood whetted by their disap* 
pointments in the norths delivered up to 
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slaughter and famine the innocent population 
of the country, determined that the Irishry 
should not again frighten and drive them 
from their new acquisitions. The Desmond 
war is the darkest transaction of the queen's 
government, and involves in it two of the 
fairest names in England's roll — Raleigh 
and Spenser. Each of them shared in the 
spoil. The Raleigh property, consisting 
of upwards of 40,000 acres in the counties 
of Cork and Waterford, gotten by favour- 
itism, in defiance of the queen's compact, 
was afterwards sold, when he was in dis- 
grace^ at an insignificant price to the grea^ 
Earl of Cork ; * while Spenser for his share 
obtained a grant of 3000 acres. 

All the forfeited lands were directed to be 
divided into manors and seignories, contain- 
ing 12,000, 8000, 6000, and 4000 acres 

• Boyle, the first Earl of Cork, was the most prosperous 
man of his age. He went to Ireland pennyless ; accumulated 
by grant and by purchase the best part of the counties of Cork 
and Waterford, lost and won his estates again, and left behind 
him a fortune, which, when divided between three noble fami<f 
lies, leaves an ample competence for each. It was of this 
Boyle that a certain peeress said — that, in comparison with 
him, ftll his d0iMf ndiuit^ had been nothing but jnmpte. 
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each, according to a plan laid down. The 
undertakers were to have an estate in fee- 
farm, yielding for each seignory of 12,000 
acres, for the first three years, 33/. 6^. 8d., 
viz. from 1590 to 1593 ; and from Michael- 
mas, 1593, 66/. 13^. 4d, and rateably for 
every inferior seignory, yielding upon the 
death of the undertaker the best beast as a 
heriot. The estates were to be discharged 
of all taxes whatever, excepting subsidies 
levied by parliament. Bogs, mountains, &c., 
were not to be included until improved, and 
then to pay one halfpenny for every English 
acre. None were to be permitted to have 
more than 12,000 acres, and no English 
planter was allowed to let, or otherwise con- 
vey, to any mere Irish. Every owner was 
to impark the tenth of his grant for the 
breeding of horses, &c. The head of each 
plantation was to be English ; and the heirs 
female were compelled to marry none but of 
English birth, while it was forbidden that 
the Irish should be maintained in any family. 
The northern plantation having failed en- 
tirely in consequence of leaving the tenantry 
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of O'Neil in occupation of the soil, it was 
determined^ in order to ensure the success 
of this southern experiment, to remove the 
whole population from the settled lands, and 
to drive them back to the mountains and 
bogs, which were not worth the forfeiture. 
Nevertheless, it was hardly more fortunate. 
The settlers found themselves without te- 
nants, without labourers, and their fine lands 
consequently running into a wilderness. 
Their only mode was to abandon the system 
of plantation, and make terms with the na- 
tives of the soil, or such as could be found. 
The English farmers not being strong enough 
to stem the opposition, abandoned their pro- 
ject, disposed of their leases to the Irish, and 
returned home, leaving only the more opu- 
lent grantees, who had the ear of government, 
and whose extent of property would pay the 
expense of protection. The Earl of Cork im- 
proved his estates by building or enlarging 
the towns of Bandon, Dungarvon, Youghall, 
and Lismore, which he colonized with his 
English partisans. 
The.sovereigns o£ England, always affect- 
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ing to be deeply concerned for the civiliza- 
tion of Ireland^ and not disinclined to gra- 
tify, nor perhaps able to resist^ the rapacity 
of their faithful servants, who were rewarded 
there by confiscations at little expense, were 
constantly labouring to introduce the laws 
and institutions of England. As the Irish 
were reluctant to adopt these innovations, it 
was not difficult for their enemies to stigma- 
tize them with the name of rebels, till at 
length it was openly avowed by the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth and her suceessors, that 
a people who adhered so pertinaciously to 
their own laws and customs, and would not 
be reclaimed^ ought to be swept from the 
face of tlie earth, and that the mildest treat- 
ment was banishment to the wastes and 
bogs of their own country. This mischiev- 
ous and iniquitous principle attained the full 
bloom of its deformity during the Crom- 
wellian period, and is not abandoned at this 
day by a considerable party in Ireland. 

The old proprietors^ Irish and Anglo- 
Irish, took a difierent view of the subject at 
a meetiisg where the comoiigsion for distri- 
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bution was opened. The learned attorney- 
general of James the First has left behind the 
arguments he employed to convince them of 
their error. He tells them that the king is 
lord paramount, that they hold of him ; and 
that he, guided by conscience, law, and 
honour, having a people committed by Di- 
vine Providence to his charge and govern- 
ment, is bound to reduce them from barba- 
rism to civility. *^ This transplantation of 
the natives is made/' says he, '' by his ma- 
jesty, rather like a father than like a lord 
or monarch. The Romans planted whole 
nations out of Germany into France; the 
Spaniards lately removed all the Moors out 
of Grenada into Barbary without providing 
them with any new seats there ; when the 
English Pale was first planted, all the natives 
were clean expelled, so as not one Irish fa- 
mily had so much as an acre of freehold in 
all the five counties of the Pale ; and now 
within these four years past the Greames 
were removed from the borders of Scotland 
to this kingdom, and had not one foot of 
land allotted to than here; but these natives^ 
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HOW proposed to be removed, are only re- 
moved to worse lands.'* 

It was the folly of James that he would 
do everythmg despotically, else he would 
have commanded the approbation of poste- 
rity for much that he did for Ireland. He 
extended^ more than any of his predecessors, 
the administration of the English law to all 
the counties. He sent ccnnmissioners into 
the north to adjust the differences between 
the superior and tributary lords ; abolished 
the cosherings, sesstngs^ and other exactions 
taken from the inferior tenants^ and fixed an 
annual sum to be taken in lieu thereof, and 
gave them in many cases an estate of inhe- 
ritance independent of the chief. When the 
lord deputy, lord chancellor, and lord chief 
justice, with others, went for the first time 
into JVlonaghan, to hold the commission of 
assize and gaol delivery, and to settle the 
possession of lands, they camped out at 
night, and held their courts in tents, attended 
by one hundred and fifty foot soldiers and 
fifty horse. It would seem by the account 
of one of the commissioners, that the justices 
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of assize had some difficulty with these wild 
subjects. One Grand Jury was so well 
chosen, that they found with good expedition 
all the bills of indictment true ; but on the 
other side, the petty jury acquitted them as 
fast, the whole county consisting of their 
kith and kin. They did, however, manage 
to convict two notorious fellows, caterers for 
the resident gentry of the beef belonging to 
the English Pale, who were ordered to be 
hung forthwith, and they were hung accord- 
ingly. They found the churches in ruins, 
even within the Pale, so that the common peo- 
ple had no place to resort to ; and in the un- 
reformed counties, the churches were utterly 
waste, the incumbents being popish priests, 
instituted by Roman bishops. The protestant 
bishop had never been in the diocese, and, 
indeed, had never been appointed until king 
James, two years before the commission, 
had done so. 

From Monaghan these learned persons 
went the first night to the ruins of the abbey 
of Cluneys, where they encamped; and 
going from thence by ways almost impassa- 
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ble by reason of the woods and bogs, they 
came the second night after to Lough Earne, 
and pitched their tents ; a place being pre*- 
pared for the holding of the sessions for 
Fermanagh, in the ruins of an abbey near. 
The lord-deputy reserved to his own dis- 
cretion the disposition and settling of the 
lands of inheritance, leaving unto others 
the criminal and civil business. It would 
seem that the custom of Gavelkind, a tenure 
which Was common to the Celts, though 
somewhat different from a similar custom in 
Kent, was supposed to be the prevalent 
cause of murders and rebellions. It had 
already broken down the estates to petty 
fractions and divisions, so that they found 
the number of freeholders excessive^ As 
families multiplied, their possessions were 
divided and subdivided, until at last every 
rood supported its man, who termed himself 
a lord, and his portion of land, in imitation 
of his superiors, his country. About this 
time the custom, to which such evil conse- 
quences were attributed, was declared by 
all the judges to be void in law. It will 
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toardly be credited, that afterwards, when 
hatred to popery tainted every Irish trans^ 
action, it was altetapted to be re-established ; 
fotin 1708, a bill was passed for breaking 
down the great Catholic families, whereby it 
tvas provided, that all estates should be 
equally distributed among the children of 
papists, notwithstanding any settlements to 
the contrary*. 

The success of my lords the king's juft-^ 
tiees in Fermanagh seems to have disap* 
pointed them, for they could not hang one 
tnan, but were obliged to fine the justices 
for neglect. There was not a village in all 
the county fit for a market or corporate 
town. 

They then went to Cavan, and pitched 
their tents on the south side of that then poo* 
Irish town. The lord-deputy issued hifi 
commission to inquire into all the lands in 
this county escheated by reason of rebellion j 
and, having empannelled the best knightg 
and gentlemen in the English interest, they 

* Bumetl'8 OM Time, VoL v<, p Ut. 
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readily found, that several generations of 
O'Ryleys had been slain in rebellion, and 
consequently their lands, which compre- 
hended nearly the whole county, were seized 
by the crown. They found the churches in 
a similar condition to those in Monaghan, 
but the parsons worse ; for they appeared to 
be such poor, ragged, and ignorant creatures, 
as they could not esteem any of them worthy 
of the meanest of the livings, albeit many of 
them were not worth forty shillings per 
annum. Although the protestant bishop 
resided here, being a person born in the 
country, and with abundance of pluralities, 
having, besides other preferment, two bi- 
shoprics, there was no divine service or 
sermon to be heard within either of his 
dioceses. As the people were unacquainted 
with any other language than their own, it 
was in vain to provide them with English 
clergy. They could be no other than Ca- 
tholics; yet cupidity invented a plea why 
they should be persecuted for not embracing 
Protestantism. 
The plantation of Ulster was James's 
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grand and favourite scheme. His quarrel 
with the great northern chieftain O'Neil, the 
descendant of him whom Elizabeth had per- 
secuted, placed at his disposal 500,000 acres 
of land ; and although the king had confirmed 
the titles of the inferior tenants, he seized 
alike upon theirs as upon O'Neil's^ under 
whom they held. The lands of Ulster were 
disposed of by grant or sale to new pro- 
prietors, English or lowland Scotch, but 
chiefly the latter, that nation having already 
a considerable footing in the north of Ire- 
land, and being closely connected with the 
northern Irish by blood and aflSnity. Part 
of the scheme was, according to the rule laid 
down in all other settlements of this kind, 
to exclude the natives ; but this was found 
impracticable, as it had been in all former 
instances, though it was more nearly effected 
on this occasion than before. This settle- 
ment was remarkable^ inasmuch as some of 
the trading companies of London became 
chief undertakers of the forfeited lands ; and 
they have had no reason to repent of their 
bargain, for at the present moment they are. 
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io consequence, the wealthiest companies in 
the city. To their credit it may be stated, 
that they are some of the best landlords in 
Ireland. A new order of nobility was also 
created} one hundred persons being allowed 
Id purchase the dignity of baronet at 100/. 
each, on the pretext that the amount should 
be devoted to the civilize^tion and settlement 
of Ulster ; but little gr none of it ever found 
its way into this channel. 

James also contemplated the plantation 
of Connaugbt, and he thought the undertak- 
ing too righteous to require him to be scru- 
pulous about the means by which it was to 
be accomplished. He had already extracted 
heavy fines from the proprietors of that in- 
hospitable district^ to induce him to cure 
some defects in the grants of queen Eliza- 
beth. It so happened that the grants of 
James, by the neglect of the oflSoer of the 
court, were not enrolled in Chancery. Ac- 
cordingly^ the king proposed to take advan- 
tage of this clerical omission, and to seize 
all the estates where the irregularity ex- 
isted. While the proprietary of Connaugl^t 
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were negotiating with him the amount of 
the penalty they should pay to enable them 
to retain their estates, death stepped in and 
closed the discussion^ and thus put an end 
to the royal cupidity. 

Charles the First, goaded on by the puri- 
tans, and not unwillipg to profit by this 
nefarious transaction^ took up the wicked 
project of settling Connaught, He extort^ 
from the proprietors there, ^nd from otberSj 
large sums of money, under the pretext of 
quieting some defect of title, and seventy 
thousand pounds were paid by the city of 
London to confirm their estates. The wound 
he thus gave the city in its most sensitive 
nerve was never forgiven, and contributed 
more than anything else to bring him to his 
tragical end. 

The unpopularity of Gharleg in England 
encouraged the Irish proprietors on th§ 
Continent, who had been bapished or chose 
a voluntary exile, to conspire together to 
drive out the settlers; and the parliament 
was well pleased tp sea this jreb^Uion^ m 
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order to weaken the power of the king at 
home. The Anglo-Irish lords, being Ca- 
tholics, were treated harshly, and looked 
upon with suspicion by the English. They, 
therefore, though unwillingly and tardily, 
joined the Irish. The Catholic priesthood 
assembled in general synod at Kilkenny ; 
and, from being a negligent, lax, and care- 
less body, were changed at once into an 
active, proselyting, and influential clergy. 
They roused the whole population, and with 
little difficulty, and abundance of retaliation, 
wrested the land from the new settlers, and 
threw the whole kingdom into the greatest 
confusion. But the Irish, somehow or other, 
true to their original character, always have 
managed to defeat themselves. Jealousies 
sprang up between the Confederates (the 
name given to this Anglo-Irish and Irish 
union) ; their titles were less valid than 
those of the settlers whom they had ousted, 
and there was no paramount authority to 
divide the spoil. Cromwell after a while 
stepped in, and by decision, skill, and craft, 
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seized nearly the whole country to himself 
and his soldiers. This is the great epoch 
which divides the history of Ireland. 

Down to this period the settlers, however 
unjustly they might have acquired their 
possessions, had managed to hold them by 
mixing and amalgamating with the natives, 
and forming social ties with them. There 
was no complaint that the proprietors of the 
soil wanted the influence and controul which 
naturally belong to persons in that condi- 
tion. On the contrary, they abused the 
authority they had acquired over the people 
by making war upon the Pale, ravaging the 
estates of that favoured district, and lifting 
their cattle. They threw oflF their allegiance 
to the mother country, and set up as petty 
sovereigns for themselves. The marriages 
of the English with the Irish were regarded 
by the contemporary writers as the chief 
obstacle to reducing the people to subjec- 
tion. Every method was taken by the go- 
vernment to prevent these alliances, which 
at one time were declared to be high trea- 
son. Again, if any man of English race 
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should use an Irish name, the Irish language, 
or wear Irish apparel, and he had lands or 
tenements, the same were directed to be 
seized until he had given security to Chan- 
cery to conform himself in all points to the 
English manner of liviog. If he had no 
lands^ his body was to be taken^ and impri* 
soned until he found sureties. 

Sir Henry Piers, who wrote a description 
of WestMesLth in 1682, ranks the marriages 
of the English with the Irish as the chief 
binderance to the subjection of the people. 
? In too many great families.'' be saysj 
^^the English beoome, in a few generations, 
one both in manners and interest with the 
Irish ; insomuch as many of them have not 
doubted to assume even Irish names ^nd 
appellations. Instances hereof are but too 
many, even this very day : thus a Birming- 
ham is called by them a Mc. Yore ; Fit2;- 
Simons, Mc. Kuddery ; and Wellesley, Mc. 
Falrene ; and from men thus metamorphosed 
what can be expected? But to evidence 
the great evils that ensue on these mixtures, 
WQ have a very late instance in one Tar*^ 



rington^ some years since banged in Con<* 
naught, as a Tory. This fellow was the son 
of an English soldier^ who came over in the 
late war, and quartered at Athlone. He, 
marrying an Irish woman and dying, left fi 
younger son to her tuition. She bred him 
up after her manner ; and he had so far de«- 
generated in his generation^ that on his trial 
he could not speak one word of English^ and 
appeared with less either of English man- 
ners or demeanour, than the meanest of the 
Irish themselves. But too many instances 
of this sort could be brought nearer home. 
I know the sons of Englishmen in my neigh*- 
bourhood, who are already becom© Irish 
bptb in interest^ education, and religion^ and 
very little differing frpm this Tarrington of 
whom we have spoken."* 

The Cromweliians adopted^ still more 
fiercely than the Stuarts, this idea of pre- 
venting all alliance between the settlers and 
the natives, and of rooting out the old Irisb^ 
The Reformation, under Henry the Eightbt 

♦ VaHancey*s Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, vol. i., 
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had only modified the ancient doctrine of 
church authority ; the Independents absolved 
themselves from it altogether, excepting as 
it squared with their reason, and^ perhaps, 
with their inclination^ and left every man to 
choose a religion for himself. The doctrinal 
differences of the first Reformation were 
not very obvious to the people ; those of the 
second were more palpable, tenable^ and 
flattering to human pride ; and the church 
of England^ though she has not altered the 
letter of her articles, has found it necessary 
to abandon the middle ground which she 
took, and now adopts in practice some of 
the essential doctrines of puritanism. 

The policy by which the English parlia* 
ment of that period was actuated^ was to 
alienate the people as much as possible 
from the old religion. An abhorrence of 
popery was found useful^ because it included 
an abhorrence of despotism ; but when the 
same passion was transferred to Irish ground, 
it was the ruin of the country. It was not 
what Cromwell himself desired ; but it was 
impossible to separate^ in his soldiers' and 
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adventurers' minds, after the quarrel be- 
tween the king and parliament at home 
had become identified with religion, that a 
Bourbon papist might be dangerous, while 
an Irish one might be innocuous. The sol- 
diers who were selected for the invasion of 
Ireland, are described to have been the in- 
tractable and fanatical spirits which Crom- 
well wished to get rid of. They were " le- 
vellers;" and went over imbued with the 
most virulent odium theologicuniy regarding 
themselves as the chosen instruments of 
Divine Providence to execute his wrath 
against his enemies, and believing that they 
were waging war against Antichrist. How 
long, Lordy holy and true, dost thou 7wt 
avenge our bloody was the triumphal song 
of the camp. 

Whitelock says, before the soldiers em- 
barked, that ** after three ministers had 
engaged in prayer, lieutenant-general Crom- 
well himself, and the colonels Gough and 
Harrison, expounded some parts of the 
Scripture excellently well, and pertinently 
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to the occasion. The army was under se* 
tere discipline ; not an oath was to be heard 
throughout the whole camp, the soldiers 
spending their leisure hours in reading their 
Bibles, in singing psalms^ and religious 
conferences." CromWell> on his arrival^ 
was received with the acclamations of a 
▼ast concourse of people^ to whom he ad-^ 
dressed himself from a rising ground^ with 
hat in hand^ in a sddier-like manner, telling 
Uiem ^' he was come to cut down and de*» 
Btroy the barbarous and bloodthirsty Irish^ 
with all their adherents ; but that all who 
were for the Protestant religion, and the 
liberties of thfeir country, should find suit^ 
able encouragement from the parliament of 
England and himself, in proportion to their 
merits."* 

The conduct of Cromwell and his army, 
as might be expected from this opening of 
the dramai was vindictive, sanguinary^ and 
unrelenting. Drunk with success in their 
own country, and imagining they would sin 

* NeaTstlifttoiyof the Puritans, Vol. ii., p. 980. 



in sparing, they spared not age, or sel, o^ 
childhood. Tired with slaughter, they trans- 
ported thousands to the West Indies and 
the Continent, and it has been calculated 
that 200,000 Irish quitted their country in 
despair. The Cromwellians treated Ireland 
as a conquest, and therefore as possessing 
no rights. The Catholic clergy were ordered 
to quit the country, upon pain of death; and 
those who were hardy enough to remain, 
exercised their ministry in caverns and cliflfe 
of the rocks, and established the faith of A 
careless, irreligious, and ignorant people, by 
a species of evangelizatioii well suited to 
captivate their rude imaginations. 

The consequences Wfere fatal. The sol- 
diers and adventurers, when they became 
landed proprietors, were totally alienated 
from the natives : the rich and the poor met 
not together; and the piroprietary and te- 
nantry, instead of being the protectors 6{ 
each other, which is the condition of that 
social relation, regarded one another with 
reciprocal horror. This was breaking \xp 
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the constituent elements of society ; and if it 
be asked how it has happened that this fer- 
mentation has not yet subsided, but con- 
tinues to throw up to the present day its 
impurities, sufiQcient reasons may be found. 
Protestants ask, Why will not the people 
be converted, and amalgamated with the 
English? Because, in the first place, at 
the time of the Reformation^ the Irish had 
no opportunity of imbibing liberal political 
opinions, and identifying them with the 
cause of protestantism, if they had been 
inclined ; they were cut oflF from the rest of 
Europe: and because no exertions were 
made by England to establish the reformed 
religion, while the old proprietary were in 
alliance with the people. The tenantry of 
every other country have adopted the reli- 
gion which they found espoused by their 
superiors ; and it is an accusation, very dis- 
similar to an unaccommodating spirit in this 
particular, alleged by Sir William Petty 
against the Irish, that they seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the 
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heads of their septs and clans, than God. 
It was left to the new landlords to make a 
signal and melancholy exception to a uni- 
versal rule. Protestant bishops were given 
them, a short supply of English clergy, and 
an English Liturgy ; but what could these 
avail, where the natives were ignorant of the 
language of their teachers, and where there 
was no link of connexion between the clergy 
and the people ? The catholic priests were 
at the time ignorant, poor, and despicable 
enough ; and they had no hold on the chiefs, 
who were ready to throw their religion over- 
board, if they could have secured their pro- 
perty, but the English never attempted to 
convert them, but when they demanded at 
the same moment their religion and their 
estates, — and can it be wondered that they 
and their serfs resisted? In England, the 
reformers asked the people to abandon their 
old religion, and save their property ; and 
the choice was soon made. Here it was a 
war made hy the people, there w^on the 
people. Here it was a war upon despotism, 
there a war upon property, 

G 
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The religion which had been transplanted 
by Cromwell to the soil of Ireland was of a 
motley character, difierent shades of Protes- 
tantism, but chiefly Independents, Presby- 
terians, and Baptists. It was unsuited to 
the climate to which it was transferred, and 
was unsupported by the popular preachers 
who were so acceptable to the English. 
The north-eastern counties^ settled by 
James^ being chiefly of Scotch origin, had 
already adopted the presbyterian form of 
{nrotestantism^ but they entertained the same 
rooted antipathies to the Roman church as 
the sects brought in by Cromwell* Nume- 
rous meeting-houses were built by the se- 
veral new professors ; but they have disap- 
peared, excepting the presbyterian places 
in the north, and a few independents and 
baptists in the large towns, the poor having 
gone over to the Cathplics, while most of 
the wealthy, induced by the ties of their 
rank more than by those of their sect, have 
become membfers of the establishment. 
Their places of worship which remain are 
frequented by the middling, and upper 
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classes, and are not, as in England, the 
resort of the poor. They are regarded by 
the Established Church without jealousy; 
and are tinctured with the dye of Orangeism. 
The Arian sect of the Presbyterians, which 
has been recently severed for religious, and 
probably, political heresy, are, on the con- 
trary, identified with the liberal party. The 
Quakers, as in England, have undergone 
but little change, iand, with some exceptions, 
adhere to the Orange standard. 

It is curious to remark the different course 
which the Cromwellians took in the two 
countries. In England, they were mere 
soldiers, who melted down, after the Resto-^ 
ration, vfiih the inferior classes ; in Ireland 
they obtained land, continued to fill the 
highest offices in the State, and their de- 
scendants are still the aristocracy of the 
country* In England, they survive among 
the dissenters : in Ireland, they became 
identified with the Established Church, and 
their opinions, their language, their customs 
and peculiarities, are represented at the 
present day by the Orange party. In Bng^ 

G 2 
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land, they resumed their habits of industry, 
and became successful traders and manu- 
facturers ; in Ireland they became indepen- 
dent, but many of them knew not how to 
play the part of gentlemen, and degenerated 
into an idle, improvident, and needy class 
of adventurers, and hucksterers in land. In 
England, they lost their power, and were 
compelled to relinquish the high ground they 
had taken ; in Ireland they kept the army 
at their disposal, obliged the king to mode- 
rate his demands, and saved themselves 
from falling into the hands of despotism. 
They had power enough to extract from 
Charles the Second a confirmation' of all 
their titles by a solemn act of the l^isla- 
ture ; and it may mitigate the severity of • 
censure to recollect, that, in this instance, 
those who had acquired their estates by 
wrong in Ireland, materially assisted those 
who held by right in England, and who were 
struggling hard for their liberty. 

The mass of the population, with the ex- 
ception of that part of Ulster planted by 
king James, whence the natives had been 
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nearly all expelled, and of some of the great 
towns and the Pale, where the interest of 
the inhabitants had been uninterruptedly 
English, were all Catholics ; and these were 
made liable, by an act of confiscation which 
passed into a law the 12th of August, 1652, 
either to entire forfeiture, or the loss in some 
cases of two-thirds, in others of one-third of 
what they possessed. Those most favoured 
were still, at the pleasure of the parliamen- 
tary commissioners, liable to be transplanted 
from the place of their residence, and to 
have assigned them, in room of their pos- 
sessions, lands of equivalent value in some 
other parts of the island. Such as had no 
estates to the value of ten pounds, and were 
not comprehended in any former exceptions, 
were pardoned. 

By the provisions of another Act for 
distributing the land thus confiscated, and 
passed 26th September, 1653, ten counties, 
namely, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, 
King's County, Queen's County, West 
Meath, East Meath, Down, Antrim, and 
Armagh, were appropriated, so much of each 
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as was forfoited, — one half for the satisfaction 
of the adventurers who had advanced money 
for the conquest of Ireland^ and the other 
half for discharging the arrears of the army, 
which had accrued since the ' 5th of June, 
1649. The forfeited lands in the counties 
of Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow, were 
reserved for the disposal of parliament. The 
rest of the forfeited lands in the provinces 
of Munster, Leinster, and Ulster, were ap* 
propriated first to the making up the defi- 
ciencies, if any, in the produce of the ten 
first named counties , secondly, to discharge 
the arrears to the army, which had accrued 
before the 5th of January, 1649; and thirdly, 
for the satisfaction of debts of whatever kind, 
that should appear to be due from the public. 
There was also a reserve made for the erec- 
tion of free schools^ and the setting up of 
manufactures, for building places of worship, 
and bridges, and for the making of high 
ways. The rest of the lands were to be 
sold or let to such protestants as might be 
inclined to occupy them. This act further 
directed that the province of Connau^t, and 
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all lands west of the Shannon, should be re- 
served for the future residence of the Irish 
catholics : but it was found impossible to 
provide for them all ; and the next year in- 
structions were sent over to the commis* 
sioners, then administering the affairs of 
Ireland, authorizing them to dispensQ with 
the orders for transporting the native Irish, 
in cases where they should deem it safe to 
suffer them to remain behind. 

Sir William Petty sums up the resultg 
in the following particulars. ** The Britisl^ 
Protestants and Church have three-fourths 
of all the lands ; five-sixths of all the hous-* 
ing ; nine-tenths of all the housing in walled 
towns and places of strength, two-thirds of 
the foreign trade. Six of eight of all the 
Irish live in a brutish, nasty condition ; as 
in cabins with neither chimney, door, stairs> 
nor window, feeding chiefly upon milk and 
potatoes^ whereby their spirits are not dis- 
posed for war. And that although there be 
in Ireland eight papists for three others, (and 
excepting the Scots, twenty papists for one 
other,) yet there are far more soldiers and 
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spldier-like men of this latter and lesser 
number, than of the former*." 
, But in the accounts published by the 
Cromwellian proprietors, of which there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy, the surface 
of Ireland was estimated at 10^400^000 Irish 
acresf * Of these, they counted that there 
were 3,000,000 of unprofitable land, con- 
sisting of wood, mountain, bog, &c. Of the 
remaining 7,400,000, 2,400,000 were com- 
puted to be in the hands of Protestant 
proprietors, previous to the war of the con- 
federation in 164L At this period they 
estimated the Catholic property in land to 
be 5,000,000 of acres. 

** In 1653, when the Cromwellian war 
was announced by proclamation to have 
ceased, they state these 5,000,000 of acres 
to have been disposed of by the Cromwel- 
lian government as follows : — Restored to 
Catholic proprietors, 100,000 acres; to 

♦ Political Anatomy of Ireland. 

t Beaufort estimates the area of Ireland at several thou- 
sands above 1 2,000,000 Irish acres ; Wakefield at 12,722,6 15; 
Petty at 10,500,000 ; others at 1 1,067,712^ These estimates, 
however, include the lakes and rivers. 
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Catholic proprietors who proved innocency 
before Cromwell's commissioners at Lough- 
rea, and at Athlone, and were decreed res- 
titution or compensation in the province of 
Connaught and the county of Clare, about 
700,000 acres. 

. '' To the officers and soldiers who served 
in Ireland before the arrival of Cromwell in 
1649, in Wicklow, Longford, Leitrim, Done- 
gal, and between the sea and the Shannon, 
about 400^000 acres. 

" To the adventurers who advanced mo* 
ney under the acts of the 17th and 18th of 
Charles the First, to carry on the war in 
Ireland, about 800,000 acres. 

" To several individuals^ favourites of 
Cromwell, &c. &c. &c*, about 100,000 acrei?. 

** Retained in the hands of government 
for its own use, but let to British Protestants 
upon profitable leases in the counties of 
Dublin, Louth, Cavan, and Kildare, about 
800,000 acres, besides a considerable 
number of houses in the cities and walled 
towns*.'* 

♦ O'Driscors History of Ireland, vol. i., p. 334. 
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It would appear from this acoount^ that 
800,000 acres only were left ia the hands 
of the old Irish. The residue, 9,600,000 
acres, was divided among Uie new proprie- 
tors, of which 2,500^000 were seized from 
former settlers. This was little less than a 
virtual resumption of the whole country. 
^< I know of but oqe instance," says Mr. 
O'Connell, in his evidence before a select 
committee of the House of Commons on the 
state of Ireland, " within the scope of my 
own knowledge, of a property that never 
was forfeited, and I possess that myself'' 

The war of James the Second was for 
sovereignty, not for property ; and the 
seizures that were made by king William 
tended to strengthen, and not to weaken 
the former grants. The treaty of Limerick 
closed the tragical scene ; and it would have 
been gratifying, if these battles, so dear to 
the recollections of Protestants, had been 
won by the valour of men who could not 
only fight to acquire possessions but to re* 
tain them ; but, seduced by ease and pros^ 
perity, the martial, spirit of the settlers had 
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evaporated, and our debt of gratitude is 
incalculably small. The Enniskilleners and 
Derry men, who fought well, were a small 
remnant of fanatics, who had not lost thef 
turbul^t character of their fathers. 

In this manner was the whole kingdom 
divided between the scddiers and the adveii'* 
turers ; and when their pecuhar character is 
recollected, their unfitness to become the 
lords of the soil which they did not under- 
stand, and of a people whom they despised, 
their religious hatred, their mercantile spirit, 
their disregard of everything but their money 
interest, we may, I think, obtain the clue to 
a great deal of the subsequent mischief. 
We have fortunately for our guide the agri- 
cultural system of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and very minute particulars of the relation 
which subsisted there between the Laird 
and his people. Ireland, we know, was in 
the same state down to the time of the con- 
fiscations ; and, as Spenser says, Spend me 
and defend me, was the great link between 
the Irish chief and his vassals. I propose 
in the next chapter to draw a comparison 
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between the old and the new system, and I 
think I shall be able to prove that no pro- 
prietary can hope to govern their people, as 
long as they are agricultural, by treating 
land as money, and disregarding all those 
other advantages which money cannot pur- 
chase, and which naturally belonged to the 
ancient relation that existed between the 
proprietor and occupier of the soil. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TENURES OF LAND— I.ANDLORD AND TENANT. 

The most fVightfuI part of the Irish system 
is the relation that subsists between land-^ 
lord and tenant. It has grown out of the 
peculiar circumstances of the country ; and 
though many complicated and obscure causes 
have co-operated to produce mischief, this 
may be regarded, without hesitation, as the 
most essential ingredient. It will, there* 
fore, be desirable to take a glance at the 
nature of the usual tenures under which 
land is held in the country, in order to pre* 
pare the reader for the observations which 
follow. 

In consequence of the distracted state of 
the kingdom after the great settlement, mul- 
titudes of the English^ finding themselves 
uneasy in their situation, returned to their 
own country, while others who had obtained 
enormous grants had never left it. As few^ 
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purchasers could be found, many of these 
grantees leased their estates to residents for 
999 years, or^ as it is called^ '* in perpetuity ;" 
while others, upon payment of a fine, leased 
them upon lives with a covenant to renew 
for ever. As the proprietors did not antici- 
pate the extraordinary rise itt knd, which 
has constantly be^i going on, they were 
eontent to receive the times* price, and re- 
lieve themselves from all further trouble and 
anxiety. The lessees of these estates were 
generally needy adventurers^ ftlid. whenever 
there was att advatice iti the vala6 of land, 
they made their profit by dividing the estate 
and granting under-lteSeSr Many of the 
little gentry^ and some of the gt^at ones, of 
the present day ^ are persons whose ances- 
tors obtained land in this manner^ 

These leases in perpetuity have also been 
frequently created long since the Crcrtuwellian 
settlement by persons who became dissatis- 
fied with the country^ or whose necessities 
obliged them to raise money. There are 
several estates in Ireland of 30,000 and 
50,^00 acres which have been thus let; 
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sometimes upon the consideration of a fine 
and a small rent^ at other times, by paying 
the rack-rent of the time when the lease was 
granted. It frequently happens that the 
owner of the fee gets* imputed to him all 
the mismanagement and oppressive conduct 
of the intermediate landlord; and I saw 
lately a very Unfounded accusation of " ctear»» 
ing'^ made against the Marquis of Lans<^ 
down, who has the misfortune to hold pro- 
perty of vast extent of this nature. As he 
is the representative of Sir William Petty, 
the surveyor-general of Ireland, who never 
lost sight of improving his fortune, and who 
boasted, when he had evicted the Duke of 
Ormond out of some lands^ that he had wit* 
nesses who would have sworn for him through 
a three-inch boards the noble Marquis pos* 
sesses land in almost evefy county, and be 
has fully shown that, where it is under his 
entire control, he is liberal ^ and .kind, kxkd 
employs agents who have imbibed the same 
spirit. 

The second class of cases is where the 
original landlord leiuses his estates for Aixty^ 
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one or thirty-one years, and two or three lives, 
in large quantities, taking a fine upon re- 
newal. In these cases, the lessee also leases 
out in smaller portions to under-tenants; 
and as it has been the general practice not 
to restrain the tenant from under-letting, 
even to the minutest fraction, he always 
does it in order to secure to himself the 
largest profit. The most extraordinary in- 
stance of the sixty-one years' lease with 
lives, is the vast estate of the Marquis of 
Donegal, which, if it were not thus incum- 
bered, would exceed in value any other in 
the three kingdoms. As far as the public is 
concerned, the circumstance is not to be 
regretted ; as it is now in the hands of se- 
veral noblemen, gentlemen, and others, in- 
stead of being the property of an individual. 
With the exception of this estate, these 
leases are now the least frequent mode of 
letting in large properties. 

The third class of leases is for the term of 
twenty-one years and three lives, or twenty- 
one years alone, granted either by the ori- 
ginal landlord, or by the intermediate bolder. 
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Leases for a shorter duration are also com- 
mon ; as for seven years, three years, and 
among the lowest tenants, from year to year, 
while the very lowest take land upon the 
^' conacre" system, which is the right to 
plant the crop, the ploughing and manuring 
being done by the landlord. 

The difficulty of getting possession of 
land, and the poverty of the tenants, has 
upheld to a very great extent the system of 
partnership farms, frequently consisting of 
fifteen or twenty partners. They are bound, 
jointly and severally, to pay the rent and 
fulfil the covenants. Each tenant brings in 
his proportion of stock and labour, erects 
his own cabin, and shares in the profit and 
loss according to the terms of the arrange- 
ment, which is often extremely difficult to 
be understood. This system prevailed also 
in the Highlands, the tenants residing toge- 
ther in what was called a " town." The 
land was held, as there expressed, *' run- 
rig," or like common field land in England, 
only in smaller patches, with the right of 
intercommoning upon the mountain pasture. 

H 
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It is the first step from the whole people 
holding and working in common. A col- 
lection of cabins, built upon land thus occu- 
pied, is called ^' a village'* in Ireland. These 
villages are most frequent in the poor lands, 
and in the western counties. Dr. Kelly, 
the Catholic archbishop ofTuam, stated, in 
his evidence " On the State of Ireland/' 
that he knew a farm in his neighbourhood 
which was originally leased to about twenty 
families, and he recollected to have seen 
sixty families afterwards living upon the 
same farm ; and this was done without any 
intervention of the landlord, but grew natu- 
rally out of the increase of the population. 
He also confirms a very important statement, 
that marriages are not so frequent in pros- 
perous districts, as in those which are im- 
poverished. 

Mr. Wakefield reports, that at Woodlawn 
^' it is common to grant leases for three 
lives, or thirty-one years, to an indefinite 
number of persons, very often twenty, who, 
by law, are joint tenants, and entitled to 
the benefit of survivorship. This has been 
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an old-established practice, handed down 
from father to son for many generations. 
These people divide the land, and give por- 
tions to their children, which consist of a 
fourth or fifth of what they call ^ a man's 
share/ that is, of the land which originally 
belonged to one name in the lease. A cer- 
tain portion of the whole farm, or take, as it 
is styled, is appropriated to tillage ; and this 
portion is then divided into lots, perhaps 
twenty or thirty. These lots are again sub- 
divided into fields, which are portioned into 
smaller lots, each partner obtaining one or 
two ridges ; but these ridges do not continue 
in the hands of the same occupier longer 
than the time they are in tillage. The pas- 
ture is held in common, and the elders of the 
village are the legislators, who establish 
such regulations as may be deemed proper 
for their community, and settle all disputes 
that may arise among them*." Mr. Wake- 
field, however, says^ of this village system 
generally, that ^' it gives rise to -continual 
wrangling^ and pertinacious litigation, for 

* Account of Ireland^ vol. i., p. 260. 

H2 
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trifles scarcely worth a straw.*' Indeed, a 
litigious spirit, or, as they term it, *^ to get 
law," is very characteristic of the peasantry. 
The feeble administration of the English 
law has invited the Celtic inhabitants, and 
the foreigners who have colonized particular 
spots, to retain many of their peculiar habits 
and customs. In the island of Tory in the 
county of Donegal, and other places, the 
natives are still unacquainted with any 
other law than that of the Brehon code. 
They choose their own chief magistrate from 
among themselves ; and to his mandates, 
issued from a throne of turf, the people 
yield a cheerful and willing obedience*. 
Several modifications of the custom of ga- 
velkind may still be detected in the prac- 
tices of the old inhabitants. It is a common 
occurrence for the land of the father to be 
divided among the sons from generation to 
generation, until the division becomes too 
small to afibrd subsistence ; and partner- 
ships are also frequently grounded upon 
family interests. 

* Dewar^s *' ObservationB on the Irish," p. 164. 
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At Carrick Macross, I was informed, is a 
colony of Anglo-Irish, where 38,000 people 
are living upon 36,000 acres of land. It 
now belongs to Lord Bath and Mr. Shirley, 
but was originally settled by Fitz-Urse, one 
of the murderers of Thomas a Becket. 

At the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the French laid the Palatinate 
waste, many colonies of Palatines were in- 
vited over to Ireland by the proprietors, and 
induced to settle, chiefly in the county of 
Limerick, with a view to introduce indus- 
trious habits and a better system of agricul- 
ture into the country. It was thought that 
these people would be more acceptable to 
the Irish, than their enemies the English. 
Most of these little colonies continue to the 
present day, and still cling to the customs 
and practices of their forefathers. They live 
in villages, and have a burgomaster of their 
own choosing, to settle disputes. They con- 
tinue still to be more industrious than the 
natives, while the appearance of their houses 
and farms is superior. For some time after 
their settlement they slept, according to the 
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practice of their own country, between two 
beds, and fed on sour crout ; but by degrees 
they have adopted the Irish manner of living. 
Their farms are still distinguished by the 
superiority of the buildings, these having 
been generally erected by the landlord, and 
not, as is usual in other cases, by the tenant. 
The women retain their proverbial industry ; 
and the story mentioned by Arthur Young 
is still current, that they have such a passion 
for labour, that in a very pinching season 
they do not refuse to yoke themselves with 
a horse to finish the ploughing of their hus- 
bands. The Irish women cannot be per- 
suaded to ted the hay ; an employment not 
thought elsewhere to be derogatory to the 
sex^ and they probably invented this joke 
against the good Palatines. 

Some of the best landlords in Ireland at the 
present time are the English nobility and gen- 
try, who have adopted on their Irish estates 
the practices which they have pursued in 
England ; the attention which has recently 
been awakened to Irish affairs, having roused 
them to remedy some of the evils complained 
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of. At the lime Mr. Wakefield wrote hia 
*^ Account of Ireland," the Duke of Devon* 
shire's large property was among the worst 
managed. To the credit of that nobleman, 
it is now among the best. Bridges, town- 
halls, inns, and new houses, are erected in 
his towns ; and new farm buildings, fences, 
and roads, are seen everywhere on his 
estates in the country*. A great improve- 
ment has taken place on many other estates, 
and it would have afforded me pleasure to 
have mentioned several instances of this 
nature which I witnessed, but that the par- 
ticularising a few would be rather the result 
of accident, than from any general compa- 
rison I was able to make. 

Most authors who have treated of the 
aflfairs of Ireland, have attributed her dis- 
tressed condition to the great number of 
absentee proprietors, and the consequent 
existence of agents and middle men. I am 

* It is said that the Duke, having read Mr. Wakefield's 
account of his Irish estates, was so struck with it, that he 
suffered no time to be lost before he was at Lismore castle ; 
upon which occasion he entirely changed the management, 
and put it upon its present liberal footing. 
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not disposed to quarrel with their animad- 
versions; yet I apprehend these, are to be 
regarded as consequences rather than as 
causes of the degradation of the country, 
^he immediate disadvantages which arise 
to the tenantry, such as the loss of a market 
at home for their produce, the diminution of 
the circulating medium^ the absence of a 
higher standard of living, and of the moral 
example which might be expected from such 
as are better educated, are, without doubt, of 
great moment ; yet there are several remoter 
and less-observed evils, the result of non- 
residence, which have not been treated of 
as they deserve^ and to which I am con- 
vinced are to be imputed in a great degree 
the mischief we have to deplore. 

Absenteeism, much as it is to be repro- 
bated, is not sufficient to account for the 
degraded state of the tenantry ; for it must 
be recollected that it is not a system pecu- 
liarly Irish, but prevails to a great extent 
in every country ; and agents and middle 
men exist in a varied form almost every 
where. A Russian nobleman at Petersburgh, 
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of whom Mr. Malthus asked some questions 
respecting the management of his estate, 
told him, that he never troubled himself to 
enquire whether it was properly cultivated 
or not. Cela nCest egal, said he, cela me fait 
ni bien ni mal. The large farms about Rome 
and at Pisa, extending over a considerable 
district, described by Chateauvieux^ are cul- 
tivated by agents. In many parts of Ger- 
many, the princes farm through their bailiff 
to an enormous extent. In France there 
are still everywhere large estates which are 
thus managed, the proprietors living either 
in Paris or the large towns. The tacksmen 
of Scotland held a very great proportion of 
her soil, without producing similar results ; 
and the greater part of the landed property 
throughout England is managed by persons 
intermediate between the landlord and the 
tenant. The middle men in Ireland, who 
have long leases^ are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the real and eflBcient owners of the 
estate, and have as deep an interest in 
the welfare of their tenants as if they were 
in possession of the fee. I know not that 
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any difference exists between those estates 
which are in the hands of the original land- 
lord^ and those which are sublet to interme*' 
diate persons. As far as I could observe, 
the same defects prevailed throughout ; al- 
ways making exceptions of certain indivi- 
duals belonging to each class, who had in* 
troduced a better system. 

I will now proceed to mention some of the 
peculiarities of the old system of landlord 
and tenant, which, in my opinion, have not 
been sufficiently regarded ; and to the neg- 
lect of many of these^ I am persuaded, much 
of the degradation of the country is to be 
charged. It will be found that there is as 
much difference between the old and the 
new connexion^ as there is in the principles 
of union between the parents and children 
of two families, one of which is ruled mainly 
by parental love, and the other by the terrors 
of the rod. 

The state of society in Ireland, down to 
the Reformation, was similar to that which 
is recollected to have survived in the High- 
lands of Scotland to the middle of the last 
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century ; and which existed in England^ in 
a modified fonn, until it was broken up, after 
the wars of York and Lancaster, by the 
general improvement of the country, and the 
introduction of a more profitable system of 
agriculture. It was clannish and patriarchal. 
Wherever this state of society has existed, 
the authority of the proprietors is purchased 
by conciliating the attachment of their fol* 
lowers ; and they leave no art of popularity 
untried to secure it. They hold daily com- 
munication with their tenants, are conde- 
scending in their manners towards them; 
and, as they share each others' dangers as 
well as pleasuifes^ sympathies and afiections 
are awakened, to which the intercourse of 
refined life is a total stranger. ^* Wherever 
we moved," says Dr. Johnson, in speaking 
of the young Laird of Col, ^^ we were 
pleased to see the reverence with which his 
subjects regarded him. He did not endea- 
vour to dazzle them by any magnificence of 
dress ; his only distinction was a feather in 
his bonnet ; but as soon as he appeared, 
they forsook their work, and clustered around 
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him: he took them by the hand^ and they 
were mutually delighted." 

The author of some very curious " Letters 
from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland," 
written about the year 1730, gives some 
striking instances of the clan relation. 
^' The meanest among them insist upon the 
privilege of taking the chief by the hand 
wherever they meet him ; and I once saw a 
number of very discontented countenances, 
when a certain lord endeavoured to evade 
this ceremony. It was in presence of an 
English gentleman in high station, from 
whom he would willingly have concealed the 
knowledge of such seeming familiarity with 
slaves of so wretched appearance, and think- 
ing it, I suppose, as a kind of contradiction 
to what he had often boasted at other times, 
viz. 9 his despotic power in his clan*." But 
although he cannot refuse them his hand, 
there is hardly anything he may not require 
of his people, if his authority be derived 
through a long line of ancestry. He may 
march them to destruction, he may change 

• Letter xix. 
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their religion and their allegiance^ and in 
many things he may rule them with a rcxl 
of iron *. Mrs. Grant somewhere mentions 
a fact respecting her own clan, that the chief 
had led them to an attack which they refused 
to face. When he got them home, he took 
them to church, and, in the face of a large 
congregation, assembled to witness their 
humiliation, ordered them to march round it 
three times ; and in passing out at the door. 



• One of them affirmed, before the author of the ** Letters," 
at dinner before a gopd deal of company, English as well as 
Scots, that ** if his estate was free from incumbrances, and 
were of his own, and he was then put to choose between 
that and the estate of the Duke of Newcastle, supposing it 
to be 30,000/. a year (as somebody said it was), he would 
make choice of the former, with the following belonging to 
it, before the other without it. Now his estate might be 
about 500/. a year/' Letter xxi. — "At dinner, I expressed 
to M*Leod the joy which I had in seeing him on such cor- 
dial terms with his clan. * Government (said he) has de- 
prived us of our ancient power ; but it cannot deprive us of 
our domestic satisfactions. I would rather drink punch in 
one of their houses (meaning the houses of his people) than 
be enabled by their hardships to have claret in my own*' 
All that he can get/' adds Bos well, who was the son of a 
laird, '* by raising his rents, is more luxury in his own 
house. Is it not better to share the profits of his estate, to 
a certain degree, with his kinsmen, and thus have both 
social intercourse and patriarchal influence?*' — Boswelts 
Tour to the Hebrides^ p, 253, 
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each of them was compelled to pull out his 
tongue and to say^ " I am a poltroon." 

Yet the rule of the chiefs could not have 
been generally galling^ since we find their 
dependants clinging to them with undissem- 
bled aflFection, through good and through evil, 
supporting them in exile, as was the case of 
Lord Lovat, and manifesting their love and 
obedience^ on the very first opportunity, by 
quitting his rich rival and joining the standard 
of their rightful lord. Those who have sta- 
tute-law and parliaments to support them can 
rarely show the allegiance of more genera- 
tions than the Highland chiefs ; and it is re- 
marked by General David Stewart, that 
^^ there has been a greater change of pro- 
perty within the last forty years of tranquil- 
lity, abundance, and wealth, than in the pre- 
ceding two hundred years of feuds, rapine, 
and comparative poverty*." 

Every body who has read this author's 
account of the Highland regiments, which 
displays an enthusiasm and chivalrous feel- 
ing worthy of the brave men he records, 

* Sketches of the Highlanders, vol. i., p. 28. 
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and highly curious as exhibiting a state of 
society which made a nation happy without 
wealth, must be struck with the wonderful 
influence the lairds possessed over their 
retainers, even after their heritable jurisdic- 
tions were suppressed ; and that oftentimes 
without estate, money, or any other means 
than those which flowed from attachment to 
their families, persons, and names, these 
gentlemen were enabled to raise from among 
their tenantry battalion upon battalion, until 
it seemed as if the whole population had ral- 
lied under their standards. It is related of 
the author himself, that, even so late as the 
year 1804, having to recruit for his majority, 
he raised among his countrymen, in less 
than three weeks, his contingent of 125 men, 
notwithstanding he offered no other bounty 
than the small one allowed by Government ; 
and such was his popularity, in consequence 
of his sustaining the old Highland character, 
that he might have raised ten times as 
many, upon the same terms, had they been 
required, although they could have obtained 
twice the bounty from other persons, 
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Indeed, the extent to which this family 
recruiting was carried became an evil, inas- 
much as the lairds and their relations^ being 
rewarded by commissions and promotions 
in return for their services, carried their 
influence at last to unwarrantable lengths^ 
and were guilty of gross injustice in order 
to make up their complement of men. As 
long as the Earls of Sutherland attempted to 
maintain their station in the country, by 
raising for the service of Government a 
'• family regiment/' every tacksman paid 
the bulk of his rent by the number of men 
he could raise^ and his son or his kinsman 
was promoted in the Sutherland regiment, 
according to the number of recruits he fur- 
nished*. A redundant population was en- 
couraged in order to supply the complement 
of men, and the chief never complained of 
the burden. As soon, however, as this 
mode of supplying the army ceased, the 
noble owner of this property took steps to 
reduce the number of the tenantry; and 

* Account of the Improvements on the Marquess of Staf- 
ford's Estates in Sutherland, by James Loch, £sq^ p. 47. 
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although it must be admitted that he acted 
with more generosity towards them than 
most other chiefs, and built them villages on 
the coast, and furnished them with nets and 
boats for fishing, and expended more money 
for their accommodation, than in his gene- 
ration will be returned ; stilly it is impossible 
not to suspect that ultimate profit was the 
object, and that the plea of improving his 
people was only a secondary motive with 
him ; but, as Hume justly remarks, *^ All 
methods of supporting populousness, except 
by the interest of the proprietors, are vio- 
1 ent and inefiectual. ' ' 

Such was the state of the Highlands long 
after the rebellion in 1745, when the herit- 
able jurisdictions were abolished, and the 
clan system was broken up by severe enact- 
ments, in consequence. of the political incon- 
veniences which were experienced by the 
government at that period. It is neverthe- 
less probable, that these legislative mea- 
sures would have been of little avail, and 
that a hearty coalition of the two countries 
>yould hardly have taken place, if they had 
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Dot been seconded by the introduction of a 
aew system of agriculture, wbich^ holding 
out the prospects of profit by increased rents, 
seduced tba lairds frem their ancient at^ 
tfusbmants, and dissolved the strong tie they 
had upon their people. 

The nature of these strwg attachments 
diiserves to ba studied by those who would 
understand the proper relation between 
landlord and tenant. The Highlands pre- 
sents in its system the extreme case on the 
ope side of the abuse of the attadiment of 
the teoiant to his lord, while Ireland wiU 
furnish an example of an opposite kind in 
tb« entire alienation of the parties. If the 
eibA of the clannish system was to make 
the economical virtues dieap, it raised the 
heroic virtues to the utmost pitch of perfec- 
tion ; and perhaps sipie persons will think 
it is not easy, in summing up the good that 
has resulted fix)m the modem doctrines^ to 
determine the actual gain which has accrued 
to society. To Ireland, it may confidently 
be asserted, the result has been fatal. 

The Irish cbiefUiiub although legally dis- 
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possessed of authority, continued, to the 
reign of James the First, and even after, ta 
exercise sovereign rights. There was very 
little other law than the law of the strongest, 
kept in check by alliances among each other. 
The tenants held their lands on easy terms^ 
and the rent was paid in kind; but more 
adequately by the defence they furnished to 
the lord, and the reprisals they made upon 
his enemies' by a foray, or " lifting" cattle. 
The rent-roll was estimated in the number 
of able-bodied soldiers a chief could bring 
into the field, and not in money ; and an 
Irish landlord, when he was asked what was 
the amount of his rent, might have answered, 
as a Highland chief once did, " Five hun- 
dred men." The same custom respecting 
foster-children was common to both coun* 
tries, and is not altogether out of use in 
Ireland Jto this day. 

The " Adventures" and '' Undertakers'* 
of Elizabeth and James, and especially the 
Cromwellian settlers, went over totally un* 
acquainted with the proprietary* «y stem of 
Ireland* They had^been schooled in the 

I 2 
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new doctrines^ which were as opposite to 
the Irish arrangemait as light to darkness. 
The changes which had taken place in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in the relation between landlord and 
t^iant, were as remarkable as anything 
which had happened in religion or com- 
merce. Old things had passed away> and 
all things were become new. Agriculture 
was greatly improved; great investments 
had been made in land ; money rents were 
paid more generally ; and consequently the 
tenant was less dependent upon his landlord. 
About the time of James the First, a great 
number of works were pubfished on the 
subject, and Dr. Johnson somewhere ex- 
presses his wonder where readers could have 
been found for them. Soon afler^ the clover 
and turnip systems of cultivation were intro* 
duced from Flanders, every species, of stock 
became an object of attention, and Arming 
implements were improved.* Yet these im- 
provements, while they benefited the pecu- 
niary condition of the proprietors, seriously 
broke in upon their ancient aristocratic au- 
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thority ; "Bnd the landlord and his tenantry 
were no longer one great femily^ succouring 
each other, but their interests became di- 
vided ; land beoame more and more a sub* 
ject of bargain, and the tenant looked for 
his protection more to the law of land and 
less to the lord. The only mode left to them 
of maintaining any authority among their 
tenantry was to let their land at a low rent, 
and on short terms ; — a mode which con- 
tinued in England unimpeached, until the 
political economists, aided by the increased 
profits of longer leases, induced the pro- 
prietors to part with their interest in their 
estates still further, and thus withdrew an- 
other coin from the ancient building. 

The settlers in Ireland, subsequently to 
the Reformation, and especially the Crom- 
wellians, by introducing these new doctrines 
into the country, certainly alienated the 
tenantry still further from them. All former 
settlers had found it their interest to adopt 
the system of the country, and fall in with 
the established customs of the people. It 
was the misfortune of the Cromwellians to 
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go thither with a new religion, new politics^ 
a new system of agriculture^ and a new re- 
lation between landlord and tenant, subver- 
sive of everything which existed^ from the 
highest to the lowest human being. They 
carried with them neither attachments, sym- 
pathies, social ties, or patrimonial influence. 
All they could do was by the strong arm of 
the law, and this was weak. Rents which 
had been paid willingly to despotic chiefs, 
were withheld from republican landlords; 
and contracts, which were bindings under the 
old system, by being made over a stick or a 
straw, could not be enforced^ under the new, 
by the most solemn executions of written 
instruments. Like other untutored nations, 
they scorned to be held bound by a sheep^s- 
skin. 

It is worth while to remark that the vices 
of this state of society are always attended 
by virtues, which shrink into small dimen- 
sions under a system of vigilant law^ and 
an appeal to legal tribunals in support of 
rights. Loyalty, conjugal fidelity, domestic 
affection, generosity^ hospitality, honesty to- 
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wards eac^ other, a scrupulous regard to the 
keeping of promises, chiTalrous bravery, and 
a high s^ise of honour^ are some of the traits 
of character which distinguish the clan sys- 
tem. Dr. Johnson says, of the waiting* 
maid at Anoch, ^' We knew that the girls of 
the Highlands are all gentlewomen^ and 
treated her with great respect^ whidi Bhe 
receiyed as customary and due, and wait 
neither elated by it nor confused/' B^i 
M'GuUoch, in speaking of St. Eildare^ re^ 
marks, '' Each house has a door with a lock 
and key-*-a luxury quite unknown in other 
parti of the Highlands:' " My father/* 
says General Stewart, *' still adhering to 
old customs, does dot lock his doors to this 
day." A statement not dissimilar might b6 
justly made of the remoter parts of Ireland^ 
and even of those where personal violence 
and aggression are most conspicuous. Id 
some countries, the ofifences of which the 
people are guilty^ are offences against th^ 
person; in others, they are against pro^ 
perty. It seldom or ever happens, that 
both descriptions of crime are prevalent to^ 
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gether in the same place, and they belong 
to different stages of the same society. In 
the department of the Seine, ninety criminals 
out of a hmidred were in the year 1825 
prosecuted for offences against property ; 
whereas, in Corsica, no fewer than seventy- 
six out of a hundred were charged with 
crimes against the person. Yet> in the 
department of the Seine^ at the same period, 
thm proportion of illegitimate children to le- 
gitimate was rather more than half, while in 
Corsica it was as one to thirty-four. The 
average number of executions for murder 
in England has not for many years exceeded 
a dozen ; while theft, and pilfering, and 
fraud, and felonious abstraction, are un- 
bounded. It is a reflection, not very flat- 
tering to the dignity of literature and science, 
that the two departments of Correze and 
Creuse in France, which may be considered 
as very much behind the rest in civi- 
lization, are distinguished as presenting the 
smallest relative amount of crimes in each 
year. I may also add, that whatever pe- 
cuniary advantages have been derived to 
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the Highlands by increased civilization, the 
improvement in morals has not been so 
conspicuous. One thousand men of Suther- 
landshire were embodied four and five years 
together, at different and distant periods, 
without an instance of military punishment. 
On general parades for punishment, the 
Sutherland Highlanders have been ordered 
to their quarters, V' as examples of this kind 
were not necessary for such honourable 
soldiers*." Under the improved system^ 
several associations for the prosecution of 
felony have been formed by the stock- 
farmers of the county ; indigence has in- 
creased while charity is more confined, and 
the females are not improved in the virtues 
which most adorn the sex. 

The position in which the Irish proprie- 
tary have been placed, has induced them 
to look upon land as the merchant does upon 
his wares ; and to forego^ for the sake of 
/ profit, all the personal influence and conse-* 
/ quence usually incident to their station. 

• Stewart's Account of the Highland Regiments, vol. i., 
p. 165. 
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The rank and importance of the chief of 
a clan, and feudal lord, and even of the 
Boglish proprietor^ are derived in a' great 
measure from the acts of kindness they are 
enabled to extend towards their teneintry, 
who are dependent upon them for subsist-^ 
ence and protection, and for which they re- 
toive in- return not only nioney> but honour, 
family attachment^ military service, and po- 
litical support. The retnission of rent, &s^ 
sistance in distress, the adjustment of dis- 
putes, and friendly advice, are the necessary 
result of the connexion of the two parties. 
I£ an Irish landlord is lenient towards his 
tenantry, the kindness is gratuitous, or is 
conceded as a charity, and consequently is 
not very general ; hffi in Ekigland, even at 
present, and more so under the old landlords, 
the remission of rent in particular exigencies> 
and other proprietary kindnessedi are not 
conceded or accepted as acts of charity, but 
are yielded by the landlord, and expected 
by the tenant^ on an understanding, hardly 
amounting to a right, yet not far short of it ; 
because every landlord, placed in the like 
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circumstances, would do the same. In Ire- 
land, any kindness which is shewn to the 
tenantry, depends upon the generosity of 
the individual, and not upon any general 
feeling which prevails among the cla88# 
There are many liberal landlords in the 
country ; but stilli as a dass^ they are needy, 
exacting, unremitting, harsh, and without 
sympathy fof their tenants. 

Almost every proprietor in Ireland, as I 
said before, is a trader in his commodity* 
He has never been in a situation to com- 
mand opinions, or to feel the consequence 
this position imparts to the possessor^ and 
therefore treats his land simply as an article 
of profit. Hence he resortm to methods of 
letting which are ruinous to the tenant, and 
in the end will be ruinous to himself. He 
lets by auction and tender^ and encourages 
secret biddings ; add as competitors have 
never been wanting in a country where the 
occupation of land furnishes the only etn* 
ployment, and the population presses so 
hard upon subsistence, he has never felt 
much restraint upon his cupidity. The 
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necessity of holding land has existed to so 
great a degree, that the rent which the land 
would not pay has been derived from other 
sources, such as an illegal still, a little home- 
made linen» and by the earnings of labour 
from the landlord at a low price, and some- 
times by savings acquired in England . Many 
proprietors have been known, and, indeed, 
they ^>ut thinly disguise their intentions, to 
favour smuggling, that they might obtain 
better rents. 

As profit was the sole object, the proprie- 
tors had no inducement to make sacrifices^ 
and accept moderate rents, to secure the 
good opinion of their tenants. The land, 
not being patrimonial, did not descend to 
them accompanied with those feelings which 
distinguish the aristocracy of other countries. 
There was no pride of ancestry, no exercise 
of despotic sway over the lives and opinions 
of the " following," which, under the ancient 
relation, had greater charms than money 
itself; nor did the land descend to them, 
like an English estate, clothing the proprietor 
with rank and political importance. 
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The aristocratic influence of the English 
proprietors is in its nature personal, and is 
still maintained by leasing their lands on 
moderate terms, by remitting part of the rent 
on particular emergencies, and by permit- 
ting the tenant to feel that he and his family 
have an interest beyond his legal estate 
by a tacit compact of honour more binding 
than the law. Even long leases may be 
granted without losing the influence, where 
the landlord acts in this spirit ; but it may 
be observed, on the other hand, that when 
the landlord exacts the highest rents, and 
leaves nothing to his tenantry but their sub- 
sistence, neither wealth, rank, nor title, will 
give him much power. He may, indeed, 
command their votes, but he cannot control 
their opinions ; and these in the present day, 
silently operating at home, in company, and 
at market, will be more than a match for 
the landlord either at court or in the legisla- 
ture. If the proprietary of England mean to 
retain their hold upon the country, and in- 
fluence opinions as well as votes, let them 
study the condition of Ireland ; and I am 
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mudi mistaken if they do not awaken from 
the dreams of profit they have indulged in, 
and retrace many of the steps which this 
&llaciou8 guide has tempted them to take. 
^* The commodiousnesB of money/' says Dr. 
Jdmson in his Tour, speaking of the same 
subject, ^^ is indeed great ; but there are 
some advantages which money cannot buy, 
and which, therefore, no wise man will, by 
the love of money^ be tempted to forego." 
As the world does not willingly withhold its 
admiration from wealth and greatness, even 
though they should be attended by vice and 
folly, we may safely conclude, wherever we 
find them degraded, that it is because these 
accidents of station have lost the essential 
qualities which connect them with the into- 
rests of the inferior classes, or they are de- 
prived of the charms which impose upon 
their imaginations. One of the greatest 
mistakes of which the gentry of England 
were ever guilty has been ccHnmitted within 
the present century, when they have indulged 
in a profuse expenditure in cities, vieing 
with the mercantile and money-getting class 
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in the splendour of their equipages and of 
their drawing-rooms, which they have been 
foolishly ambitious of filling with crowds of 
town acquaintance, upon whom they have 
no tie, and from whom they can expect no- 
thing but the ordinary courtesies of life. 
Had they gone upon the opposite tack, and 
upheld their dignity in the country by sur- 
rounding themselves with their neighbours 
and respectable tenantry, and have endea- 
voured to derive their consequence and in* 
fluence through them, they would have found 
themselves possessing greater weight in 
society, and less exposed to the reverses of 
fortune. 

An estate has been regarded in Ireland 
as a money interest alone, and has therefore 
given the proprietors scarcely any more con- 
sequence than exchequer-bills or stock, which 
would have yields the same amount of in- 
come. A country, where the mercantile 
class prevails^ among whom all the transac- 
tion^ of life are conducted upon the principle 
of a market price, may perhaps establish 
the s^mQ relation between landlord and te- 
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nant where the soil is the object, as between 
the same parties where houses in towns are 
concerned ; but in a country purely agricul- 
tural^ and a peasantry among whom the old 
social feelings are perpetuated, it is impossi- 
ble to break up the old relation and establish 
a new one, founded upon pecuniary consi- 
derations alone, without doing great violence 
to society. It is not a relationship of bloody 
it is true, but it is one of interest, of strong 
sympathy, and of nature ; and if long stand- 
ing amongst the habits of mankind be any- 
thing in the scale, it has a preponderance 
that no system of the economists can claim. 
Modem doctrines, indeed, impeach its wis- 
dom, and would supersede its necessity; 
but Ireland furnishes an example of the 
opposite system, and holds out her beacon 
to warn the political innovator, in his un- 
charted ocean, not to venture near the rock 
on which she has been wrecked. 

In every country in Europe, excepting 
Ireland, the landlord finds something for the 
tenant besides the mere soil ; and even in 
England, which is a country where very 
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little is furnished, the proprietor builds and 
repairs such accommodations as are neces- 
sary to conduct the business of the farm. 
In many continental kingdoms he finds the 
stocky but in unfortunate Ireland the tenant 
has been left to provide even his own hovel; 
and hence it is the worst possible, and with- 
out the most ordinary conveniences of barns, 
stables, or even sheds or yards. Adam 
Smith remarks, that those laws and customs 
which secure to the English yeomanry a 
beneficial interest in the improvements they 
make, ^* have contributed more to the pre- 
sent grandeur of England than all their 
boasted regulations of commerce taken to- 
gether.'* 

Wherever the mercantile principles pre- 
vail, they seem to insinuate themselves into 
all the ramifications of life, much beyond 
what is intended by those who adopt them. 
It is to this spirit I would attribute the 
breaking up of the old relation between 
landlord and tenant, and between master 
and servant^ and the introduction of a new 
one, which is founded on money considera- 

K 
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tions alone. The modern doctrine exacts 
everything, even menial duties^ according to 
contract ; and neither party thinks it safe to 
leave anything to be performed from a sense 
of duty, or the impulse of generous feeling; 
but it would have contributed to the happi- 
ness of families, if masters bad taken care to 
preserve more of the spirit of the ancient 
connexion^ while they regulated it by acts 
of parliament. 

The gentry of Ireland are reaping the 
harvest they have sowed. They sowed the 
wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind. 
Their mansions are seen dilapidated and 
deserted throughout the country, their lands 
abused, their tenantry, alienated by exac* 
tions, and made vindictive by oppression, 
their estates involved in litigation, im- 
pounded in chancery^ charged with incum- 
brances, and rendered unsafe to purchase 
by irremediable flaws of title. No longer 
propped up by their own corrupt parliament, 
nor able to repair their ruined fortunes by 
truckling to power, as landlords they are 
daily losing their ground in society^ which 
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is seized upon by their enenues, whose 
strength increases in proportion to their 
weakness. While I was among them, the 
proprietors were not backward to taunt the 
goTemment of England with abandoning 
the loyi^ part of the nation^ and to bewail 
the low estate to which they were falteo; 
but it would comport more with their inte- 
rest, and I am sure it would with their mag^ 
nanimity, to defer to the judgment of those 
who are less prejudiced^ and to win back 
the favour they have lost by doing acts of 
justice to themselves. 

There is yet in Ireland one species of 
landlord who has found it his interest to 
cultivate the favour of his dependants, 
and to attach th^n to his person; but^ 
unhappily, it has beea for the worst of 
purposes — to set the law at defiimoe, and 
to defeat the processes of the sheriff. No* 
thing more intderable can be well con- 
ceivedy than that men who rank high in the 
state, bear the honours of the crown, and 
inherit, under provident management, ample 
fortunes, should at the present day have it in 

K 2 
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their power clandestinely to compound for 
their liberty, and the enjoyment of their 
property, and set at defiance the execution 
of the law when an attempt is made to en- 
force it against them. Fortunately for the 
country, this disreputable class of proprietors 
is upon the wane ; and the motive of culti- 
vating the favour of the tenantry, for such 
purposes, is confined to a few individuals*. 

• On the examination of Mr. Roger O'Sullivan, the un- 
der-sheriff of Kerry, by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the administration of justice in Ireland in 1826, 
he was asked, "During the year 1823, did it happen that 
writs against the goods of Colonel Crosbie were frequently 
lodged in your office?'' — •* Yes, writs were lodged against 
his goods." — " Are you able to state whether, during that 
year, that gentleman was possessed of an establishment in 
the county of Kerry, and of what description it was ?" — 
** He was possessed of an establishment in a large castle, 
which was situated in a demesne surrounded with a high 
wall, where no good could be done by a sheriff." — " Was he 
possessed of a stock in cattle, or other personal property 
than the furniture of his house?'* — ** I don't know; I 
don't recollect ever seeing anything except deer." — " Have 
you been enabled to execute in that year any writs against 
the goods of Colonel Crosbie ?" — " I have not, nor has any 
sheriff been able to do so for the last seven or eight years, 
to my knowledge." — ** Be so good as to state what exertions 
you have made during that year, at any time, to execute any 
writs ?" — " Whenever a writ was delivered to me against 
him, I offered the person delivering it to go with him, but 
no man ever went with me ; I have gone there frequently, 
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A noble lord, who has many thousand acres 
in the county of Galway, covered with cot- 

and taken a man with me, but I never could succeed. Per- 
sons are not fond of accompanying the sheriff to show goods 
of Colonel Crosbie's, as conceiving they would be endan- 
gered by so doing/'—" Are there many individuals residing 
in the county of Kerry, against whose persons or goods 
writs have been lodged in your hands, either in the years 
1823 or 1825, which writs have failed to be executed ; and 
amongst those, are there any magistrates ?" — ** There are 
some individuals so circumstanced, and amongst them 
there are some, but not many, magistrates/' — " Have you, 
from any of the individuals circumstanced as described, 
received any consideration or promise for not executing the 
writs ?" — •* I must decline answering that question/' 

John Cuthbert, Esq., under-sheriff of the county of Lime- 
rick. ** Are there many persons in the county of Limerick, 
possessing property and in the rank of gentlemen, against 
whom writs have been lodged with you from time to time, 
but who have been enabled to avoid arrest ?" — ** There are 
many in the rank of gentlemen, who are reputed to have 
property ; but the property may be in the hands of other 
persons, and most generally is/' — ^To another question — 
** There are considerably more than twenty, and amongst 
those there are seven or eight magistrates." — ^To another of 
the same nature, " I consider, the majority/' — ** Do such 
persons appear in public in the county ?" — " They do some- 
times ; but, by means of their influence with the lower classes 
of the people, they always avoid coming in contact with the 
sheriff or his officers, by getting intimation of his approach/* 
— ** Is the execution of process attended with much diffi- 
culty ; and if so, from what causes does the difficulty arise?" 
— " It is attended with very considerable difficulty ; the 
cause is the disposition of the people to resist the execution 
of the laws, and the influence those in debt have over the 
peasantry." B, M. 
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tier tenants and small farmers, who is greatly 
embarrassed, and is obliged to compound 

R. M. Duckett, Esq., under-sheriff of the county of Tip- 
perary, being asked, " Was there any actual or understood 
agreement for an annual composition with Lord Uandaff, 
or with any person on his behalf, in consideration of general 
forbearance or accommodation ?** — " Not that I ever knew 
of; I was told that I would not be treated worse than my 
predecessors/* — " State what was the greatest amount of 
gratuity which you recollect to have received in any one 
case ?" — *• In the year 1819, after the expiration of my first 
year of office, Lord Llandaff appointed to meet me at Thomas- 
Town, for the purpose of settling his account on foot of 
several executions which had been in my hands against 
him; I attended him accordingly, and his account was 
settled in the presence of his law- agent and his land-agent, 
and it was ascertained I was in advance for his lordship 
about 1500/. Lord L. then voluntarily directed a bond to be 
prepared for his execution to me, for, I think, about 3129/. ; 
of this sum I have received 2000/., which would leave about 
500/. for my fees ; and I have for that 2000/. satisfied the 
judgment" 

Mr. James Gtoggan, under-sheriff of Meath, from the year 
1804 to 1826, and acting under a deed of deputation from the 
several high- sherifis, being asked, " Are there many persons, 
having known residences in the county of Meath, against 
whom writs have been lodged in the sheriff's office, but not 
executed ?" replied — " There are some ; I can reckon six 
al this moment." — ** Do you believe that any person em- 
ployed by the sheriff derives any emolument, or occasional 
gratuity, from any of those persons ?" — " There has been 
some gratuity at different times paid to me by two of them." 
— ** Have those gratuities been paid periodically for any 
length of time ?**— " There have been sums occasionally 
received from one of them since 1809 ; the other has com- 
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for the safety of his property, by paying 
accommodation-money, is yet extremely 

menced lately." — " Should we be right in understanding 
that both or either of the two persons particularly alluded 
to, agreed to pay a sum of money annually or otherwise, on 
the condition that they should be apprized when any process 
was lodged against them in the sheriffs office ?" — ** One of 
them gave a sum to be so informed for this year; the other 
purposed to pay 10/. a year, and gave bills for it, some of 
which were not paid ; but occasionally he has paid fees." — 
" To whose use were the gratuities appropriated?" — *• To 
Mr. Smith's/' (the former under-sheriff,) " until January, 
1823, and to mine since." — " In those cases where you re- 
ceived poundage on giving notice of the writs to the defend- 
ants, did you make returns of nulla bona and non est tn- 
ventus ^"— " I did.'* 

Usher Beere, Esq., sub- sheriff of Tipperary in 1827, being 
asked what arrangement he had made with the high-sheriff 
when he took office, replied, " I received the whole of the 
emoluments," (netting 1000/. for the year,) **and I defrayed 
the expenses of the office ; I purchased a carriage for the 
high-sheriff, and I paid the expense of breakfasts at the 
assizes ; but there was no arrangement made as to all this, 
the entire being understood. I took the office at the soUci- 
tation of the high-sheriff shortly before his being appointed, 
and not from any application of my own." To a question 
as to what his fees and accommodation amounted to with 
Lord Llandaff, he said, ** I think I got about 700/. or 800/. 
in that year, on foot of fees and accommodation, ^m lUs 
lordship." 

John Carson, Esq., under-sheriff of the county of Ros- 
common, being asked, " Have you had occasion to attempt 
to levy where there was apparently a sufficient property, 
which you have found, on inquiry or otherwise, was covered 
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lenient to his tenantry^ is unwilling to op- 
press or distress them when they fall into 
arrear in consequence of a bad season^ and 
instructs his agent to take the rents, or any 
part of them^ in any manner^ and at any 
time^ the tenants can pay them. In the 
year 1818, and subsequently, there never 
was a less arrear than 10,000/. or 12,000/. 
upon his Galway estates. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, which furnishes a clue to the causes 
of the disorganized state of society, that 
some of the greatest spendthrifts, in spite 
of the drawbacks to their reputation, have 

by conveyance from the defendant ?"— " I have attempted 
in some instances, and have been defeated by conveyances 
to other persons/' — ** Can you state any particular instances 
where claims on executions of magnitude have been so pre- 
vented ?" — " In the case of Lord Dillon and Mr. Daniel 
Ferrall, and others which I cannot at present enumerate.'' — 
" Are there many persons at present known to you to reside 
in the county of Roscommon, against whose persons you 
have writs in your hands, which you have not been able to 
execute ?" — ** I don't think there are more than four or five 
such persons.** — " What class of life are those persons in?" 
— ** They are respectable individuals residing with their 
families, who have persons generaUy watching to prevent the 
admission of strangers into their premises." — " How long 
have those individuals been able to evade the law ?" — ** To 
my knowledge, for the last six or seven years." 
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been enabled to use the power they have 
acquired over their tenantry by kind con- 
duct^ to advance their political interests in 
the country. 

The Irish gentry have been spoilt by 
indulgence. The Government has always 
been ready to help them on every emer- 
gency, and they have never been taught to 
rely upon themselves. Incredible sums 
have been expended, amounting to more 
than the whole revenue of the country ^ in 
harbours, barracks, roads, fisheries, and 
public works, to indulge their humour. 
Whenever an insurrection has happened, 
although it may have grown out of exac- 
tions for tithe or rent, away went an army to 
suppress it ; and the eflFect has been to make 
the clergy and landlords more rigid in their 
demands, and less inclined to rely upon the 
ordinary means of yielding something in one 
case, and remitting in another, which is the 
general practice of mankind when they have 
not force to support their exactions. What- 
ever influence is lost by thegentry, is acquired 
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by the priests. They are becoming the 
lords paramount in politics as well as re^ 
ligion; and it will be well for Ireland if* in 
the circulation of property, some of it should 
settle down in a Catholic proprietary to 
counteract the clerical spirit. 

Rack-renting is made a source of com- 
plaint ever since the settlement. Scarcely 
a page of Swift can be opened on Irish 
affairs, but be inveighs against it; and 
every author who has written upon the 
subject since, speaks of it as a great 
grievance. 

It cannot be expected that landlords 
situated like those of Ireland will refrain 
from accepting the rent that is voluntarily 
offered, nor do I mean to impute corrupt 
motives to them for so doing. The tenantry, 
pressed upon by their necessities, and liv- 
ing upon the contingency of seasons, are 
willing enough to hope for the best« If one 
does not give the rent demanded^ another 
will ; and as the question with them is not 

one of profit and accumulation, but of ex- 
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istence, tbey are induced to take land at a 
price which leaves them nothing but the 
potatoe to subsist on. All the rest goes to 
the landlord, who would not even leave them 
this scanty pittance^ if he could get his land 
tilled without. The Scotch landlords did 
much the same, and sacrificed into the 
bargain all the kindly and generous attache 
ments which they inherited with the land. 
The Irish landlords have at least the ei^cuse 
of their example being upheld by those who 
were neither poor nor ignorant. 

The presentments of grand juries are a 
striking illustration of the relation that sub** 
sists between the landlord and tenant. 
The landlord obtains th^ presentment of a 
road to be made, oftentimes upon this priq-^ 
ciple, *■ Give me this presentment, and I will 
give you the one to follow." Hig tenantry 
are employed upon the work, and the land-* 
lord receives the money from the treasurer 
of the county. It is like paying the wages 
of a particular farm out of the general 
fund of the parish, as sometimes happens in 
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England ; only in Ireland, no money passes 
to the labourer, but goes to the reduction of 
what he owes for rent. 

In cases where the intermediate landlords 
do not exist, other evils have crept in, which 
have created great abuses. Those who 
have retained the fee of their estates have, 
to a vast extent, granted leases for lives of 
small portions of land, in order to msike free- 
holders. Politics are the bane of Ireland. 
The Irish government, in order to attach the 
proprietors to them, were in the habit of dis- 
tributing divers bounties among them, in 
the shape of places and preferments, civil 
and ecclesiastical ; and laid out incalculable 
sums of money upon the plea of improving 
the condition of the country, but really to 
increase their influence. It has been said 
that everything in Ireland resolves itself 
into a " job." Now, in order to benefit by 
any !^ job," it is necessary to possess poli- 
tical influence, and the forty-shilling free- 
holders were created to obtain it. For 
a while the landlords drove them to the hus- 
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tings like cattle to a fair ; but as the tie 
between the proprietors and the tenantry 
was weak, the priests lock advantage of this 
circumstance, and soon turned it to their 
own ends. Like the Highland chiefs, as 
long as the Irish landlords could use the 
population to advance their own interests, 
and strengthen themselves with Government, 
they were willing to encourage a petty tenan- 
try, and bear all the inconvenience resulting 
from them, regarding it as a tax they paid for 
their rank ; but as soon as they found their 
own weapons turned against themselves, they 
took a new view of the subject, and, upon 
the plea of improving the ccmdition of the 
country, began to take steps to rid them- 
selves of the redundant population. The 
towns have complained for some time that 
unusual numbers of poor have been driven 
in upon them, who have no employment to 
give ; while another portion of the ejected 
tenantry have been compelled to accept of 
the smallest pittance of land from such land- 
lords as were more needy, or who had not 
fallen into the same views. But the degra- 
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dation of the little tenantry has even gone 
further; for, either to continue in their preseint 
holding, or to obtain a new one, they have 
been tempted to deny themselves still more 
of the produce of the land, that they might 
give it to the landlord^ and hence they have 
resorted to the wretched expedient of grow- 
ing an inferior and coarser potatoes which 
yields larger crops^ and is produced^ with 
less manure, upon a worse soiL That 
this deteriorated potatoes called '' lumpers/' 
is extending in cultivation^ and becoming 
more the food of the poor, is a fact which 
cannot be doubted, frightful as it is, and 
speaks volumes as to their sinking cod" 
dition : 

" And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
To which the hell they strffer seems a heaven/' 

A competent witness says of these pota- 
toes, ^^ they are little better in substance 
than a turnip." 

The Sub-letting Act, useful in many re- 
spects, has assisted in the operation of 
** clearing ;" and the disfranchisement of the 
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forty-shilling freeholders has confirmed the 
landlords in their previously existing notions 
of the benefits to be derived from it; un- 
less, indeed^ the large rents obtained by 
the cottier system^ and the depressed state 
of agriculture^ should induce them to change 
their present practice. The case of the 
Irish landlords is so parallel to that which 
existed on the estate of the Marquis of 
Stafford, in Sutherland, that I cannot for-* 
bear introducing the views which be took of 
his interests^ as represented by his chief 
agent. There^ indeed, the surplus popula-* 
tion was encouraged to recruit a regiment ; 
here, it has been to raise rents, and make 
freeholders. Among other reasons for re* 
moving the little tenantry, Mr. Loch urges 
the following :— 

" So long as men, for recruiting the 
Sutherland regiment, were the great object 
of consideration, the chief had no reason^ 
nor did be complain of this arrangement. 
It was one of those taxes he laid his account 
with paying, in order to maintain and sup- 
port that system from which he derived part 
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of his consequence and influence. When, 
however, this regiment, like every other 
corps of the same description, was made a 
regiment of the line, and became subject to 
every regulation applicable to the rest of the 
King's army^ a complete alteration took 
place in its whole character and economy. 
It was no longer commanded by the chief, 
or by any person nominated by him ; the 
officers were no longer of his selection, nor 
was it now permitted to remain the instru- 
ment of private influence, in forming part of 
the public defence. It was certainly de- 
sirable, therefore, that a system" — ^that is, 
the Highland system of cultivation — " should 
not be continued, which was so ruinous in 
itself, while the only benefits which were 
ever derived from its continuance, were 
entirely done away with*." 

The habits of the intermediate landlords 
— the tacksmen — are represented to have 
been of just the same character as those in 
Ireland. They exacted from their sub- 

• Account of the Improvements on Lord Stafford's 
Estates, by James Loch, Esq. p. 56. 
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tenants services which were of the most op- 
pressive nature, and to such an extent, that, 
if they managed well, they might hold what 
they retained in their own occupation rent- 
free. This saved them from a life of labour 
and exertion. The whole economy of their 
farm, securing their fuel, gathering their 
harvest, and grinding their com, was per- 
formed by their immediate dependants *. 

The consolidation of farms, and the con- 
sequent removal of the little tenants, took 
place in England during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; after the close of the wars of 
the two Roses, and when the country enjoyed 
the blessings of internal peace. The great 
proprietors at this time, made poor by the 
previous hostilities, were very desirous of 
profiting by the improved times, and ob- 
tained from the king a greater power of 
alienating their property by what the law- 
yers call fines. The act of this reign, which 
facilitates the use of them, gave a greater 
security to purchasers, and encouraged them 

* Account of the Improvements on Lord Stafford's 
Estate, by James Loch, Esq., p. 48« 
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to buy, and barred all hostile claims, after 
the expiration of five years ; the improve- 
meats in commerce multiplying the means of 
purchase, and inviting greater investinents 
of capital in land. Then commenced that 
great change in agricultural history — ^the 
<x)nversion of tillage into pasture. In the 
year 1487, we find the legislature complain- 
ing of the destruction of the towns and vil- 
lages in the Isle of Wight, which at this 
period were, without doubt, what are called 
" townships" or " villages" in Scotland and 
Ireland ; that the fields were fenced and made 
pasture ; and that, in consequence of the 
consolidation of farms, the people were de- 
cayed : for remedy of this mischief, none was 
allowed to take more farms than one exceed- 
ing ten marks' rent*. Another legislative 
measure of the same year recites, that " The 
king remembereth that great inconveniences 
daily do increase by desolation, and pulling 
down, and wilful waste of houses and townes, 
within this realm^ laying to pasture lands, 
which customably have been used in tillage^ 

♦ 4Heii.VIL,c.i6, 
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whereby idlenesse, which is the ground and 
beginning of all mischief, daily doth increase. 
For where in some townes two hundred per- 
sons were occupied^ and lived by their lawful 
labours^ now there are occupied two or three 
herdesmen, and the residue &11 into idle* 
nesse, Sec./' and enacts, that all owners of 
houses with twenty acres of land, shall main* 
tain the houses and buildings necessary for 
tillage*. Again, in 1514-15f , the same qona^ 
plaint is made of converting tillage intQ pas- 
ture; and in 1521, Henry the Eighth endea- 
voured to stop the supposed evil by direct- 
ing commissions to the magistrates for put- 
ting the laws against it in force. StiU these 
were not sufficient to coimteract the into** 
rest of the land owners, for by an act passed 
in 1535^ the king was to take half the profits 
of the lands so converted, until the owne? 
had built a house, and restored the lands to 
their former tillage conditio^ J. The accu- 

* 4 Hen. VII., c. 19. 

t 6 Hen. VIIL, c. 5., 7 Hen. VIIL, c. 1. 

X 27 Hen. VIIL, c. 22. See also 20 Hen. VIIL, c. 8 ap4 
9 ; 27 Hen. VIIL, c. 1 ; 32 Hen VIIL, c. 18 and 19 ; 83 
Hen. VIIL, c 36 j 38 Hen« Vm*> o. 4. 

L 2 
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mulation of sheep in few hands is also made 
the subject of complaint about this time, some 
having 10,000, 20,000, and 24,000, which is 
attributed to the great profit attending them. 
A sheep which had sold, before the change, 
at two shillings and fourpence, was then 
sold at six shillings ; for remedy, no man 
shall have more than 2000 sheep, nor take 
above two farms, and not two unless he 
reside. The great rise in sheep was there- 
fore not from a scarcity, for they were mul- 
tiplied prodigiously, but from the altered 
value of the precious metals. 

Latimer, in his sermons, ascribes the 
increase of the price of provisions to land- 
lords raising their rents, '' Whence,'* says 
he, ** commeth this monstrous and porten- 
tous dearth made by man, notwithstanding 
God doth send us plentifully the fruites of 
the earth mercifully, contrary to our desertes, 
notwithstanding the much which these rich 
men have, causeth such dearth, that poor 
men, which live of their labour, cannot, with 
the sweate of their face, have a liveing, all 
kind of victuals is so deare, pigges, geese. 
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capons, chickens, egges, &c., these things 
with others are so unreasonably enbaunced*/* 
In a passage often quoted, he states that the 
farm his father held at three pounds or four 
pounds a year^ and which had a walk for ahun« 
dred sheep, and thirty milch cows, was in his 
time let for sixteen pounds a year or more f . 
" Then all kind of victual," says one of 
the speakers, in the curious Dialogue be- 
tween a Husbandman, Knight, Merchant, 
Capper, and Doctor of Divinity J, " are as 
dear or dearer agayne, and no cause of 
God's part thereof, as far as I can perceive, 
for I never saw more plenty of com, grass, 
and cattle of all sort, than we have at this 
present, and have had as ye know all these 
XX years passed continually, thanked be 
Lord God!" — '' It is scarcity of things which 
commonly maketh dearth: this is a mar- 
vellous dearth, that in such plenty cometh 

* Sermons, p. 31. f Ibid. p. 32. 

X A Compendious or Brief Examination of certayne ordi- 
nary Complayntes of divers of our Countrymen in these our 
dayes ; which, although they are in some part unjust and 
frivolous, yet are they all by way of Dialogues thoroughly 
debated and discussed by W, S., Gent, 4to. London, 1581, 
Reprinted m 1741. 
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contrary to his kind." The Husbandman 
accuses the Knight, and the Knight the Hus- 
bandman, that he is the cause he cannot 
live. One lays it to the rise in rents, the 
other, that he must buy so dear corn, cattle, 
geese, pigs, &c. '* Cannot you remember," 
says the Knight, " that in this town, within 
these XXX years, I could buy the best pig 
or goose for 4d., which now costeth 12d., a 
chicken for Id., a hen for 2rf., which now 
costeth me double and treble the money V* 

It appears, that instead of one or two 
hundred persons that had their living from 
tillaging a farm, there were then three or 
four shepherds, and the master only, who 
obtained a living therefrom. 

The protector, Somerset, favoured the 
poor. A commission was issued to inquire 
of inclosures and farms, and whether those 
who had purchased the abbey-lands kept 
hospitality. The lords carried an act for 
imparking grounds, but it was cast out by 
the commons ; " yet, gentlemen went on 
every where,'* says Burnett, " taking their 
lands into their own hands, and inclosing 
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them.'* In 1549, the inclosure of commons 
and the conversion of tillage lands into pas- 
ture created so much uneasiness^ that Edward 
the Sixth endeavoured to check the evil 
complained of by a proclamation, desiring 
that all late inclosures might be laid open. 
" One ill eflFect of the dissoluteness of the 
people broke out this summer (1549)," says 
Burnett, '^occasioned by the inclosing of 
lands. While the monasteries stood, there 
were great numbers of people maintained 
about these houses ; their lands were easily 
let out, and many were relieved by them. 
But now, the number of people increased 
much, marriage being universally allowed : 
they also had more time than formerly, by 
the abrogation of many holydays, and the 
putting down of processions and pilgrim- 
ages; so that as the numbers increased, 
they had more time than they knew how to 
bestow. Those who bought iiiclhe church- 
lands, as they everywhere raised their rents, 
of which old Latimer made great complaints 
in one of his court sermons, so they resolved 
to inclose their grounds, and turn them to 
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pasture ; for trade was then rising fast, and 
corn brought not in so much money as wool 
did. Their flocks also being kept by few 
persons in grounds so inclosed, the landlords 
themselves enjoyed the profit which formerly 
the tenants made out of their estates ; and 
so they intended to force them to serve 
about them at any such rates as they would 
allow*." 

The insurrections of this period are to be 
attributed to these changes in agriculture, 
though they terminated in religious broils, 
•f I think it to be the most occasion of 
these wild and unhappy uproars," says the 
Doctor of Divinity in the Dialogue, ^* that 
hath been among us, for by reason of these 
inclosures many subjects have no ground to 
live upon, as they had before time, and 
occupations be not always set a worke all 
alike, and therefore the people still increas- 
ing, and their livings diminishing, it must 
needs come to pass, that a great part of the 
people shall be idle, and lack living. For 

* Bumett*s History of the Reformation, vol. ii., p. 113. 
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hunger is a bitter thing to bear ; wherefore 
they must needs, when they lack, murmur 
against them that have plenty, and so stir 
these tumults." The Doctor, who is the 
oracle of the " Dialogue," lays the dearth to 
the depreciation in the coin. 

All the measures adopted in previous 
reigns for keeping land in tillage had failed ; 
and, therefore, in 1597, the statutes made 
against the destruction of towns and houses 
of husbandry were repealed, and another 
attempt was made by a new statute*, whidi 
again enforced the conversion of pasture 
into tillage ; but it was all in vain, since the 
interest of the proprietors was unanimously 
opposed to it. From the frequency of these 
laws, Mr. Hume naturally infers that they 
could not be executed. 

The " clearing," in this case, as in all 
others, threw great numbers out of their 
bread, and caused the utmost distress 
throughout the country. One of the speak- 
ers in the ^^ Dialogue," exclaims " Yea ! 

* 39 £liz., c. 1 and 2. 
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those sbeepe is the cause of all these 
mischieves, for they have driven husbandry 
out of the country, by the which was in- 
creased before all kinds of victuals, and 
now altogether sheepe, sheepe, sheepe!" 
" When an unsatiable wretch," says Sir 
Thomas More, •• who is a plague to his 
country, resolves to inclose many thousand 
acres of ground, the owners, as well as te- 
nants^ are turned out of their possessions, 
by tricks, or by main force, or being wearied 
out with ill-usage, they are forced to sell 
them. By which means those miserable 
people, both men and women, married and 
unmarried, old and young, with their poor 
but numerous families, are all forced to 
change their seats, not knowing whither to 

go*.'' 

The same policy, which led to the destruc- 
tion of the cottier system of husbandry, 
favoured enclosures, while the investment of 
capital in sheep and cattle, led on gradually 
to a better system of tillage, and the creation 

* Utopia, dated 1516. 
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of a new class in society— labourers in hus- 
bandry. Tusser, who published in 1557, 
devotes one of his rhyming chapters to a 
comparison between " Champion country 
and Several/* in which the advantages of 
the latter are made to appear : 

" More plenty of mutton and beet 
Corn, butter, and cheese of the best. 
More wealth any where, to be brief, 
More people, more handsome and prest, 
Where find ye ? (go search any coast) 
Than these where inclosure is most." 

The statute of Elizabeth against the erect- 
ing and maintaining of cottages*, would lead 
me to infer, that the poor ejected tenants 
struggled hard against their fate, setting 
themselves down upon the property of needy 
owners, who were willing to make a profit 
of their necessities, or upon any piece of 
waste or unclaimed ground, where they 
might erect a cabin for their shelter. I 
think this is confirmed by the numerous ex- 
ceptions which are made in favour of cot- 
tages built under other circumstances, and 

* SlElizMC.7, 
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by the clause which forbids more than one 
family to abide in one cottage. 

One of the most remarkable consequences 
which resulted from this change in agricul- 
ture, was, that it favoured, more than almost 
any other circumstance, the introduction of 
poor-laws. It threw at once vast numbers 
of people out of a living ; and as we find from 
the statutes passed against vagabonds, mul- 
tiplied this lawless race. If there were any 
justification needed for throwing such a bur- 
den upon the land, it might be found in the 
necessity of the case, and in the injustice 
which the proprietors were practising upon 
their tenants, by ejecting them from their 
livelihood. 

The change of tillage land into pasture 
did not, however, long, continue ; for we find 
the investment of capital in land soon led 
the farmers to introduce a better system of 
tillage. During the seventeenth century 
great progress was made ; clover, and after- 
wards turnips^ were introduced^ and during 
the Protectorate, it was as fashionable to be 
an agriculturist as it has been in our own 
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generation. To sum up the evidence we 
have collected on the Highland and English 
changes in cultivation, it amounts to this, 
that the cottier system of cultivation has 
been followed in each case by the establish- 
ment of a great extent of pasture, and that 
the progress from this is to an improved 
system of till age husbandry; and, moreover, 
that the conversion of the earliest mode of 
tillage by cotters into pasture assisted 
materially in driving the legislature into a 
compulsory assessment for the poor. TTie 
impolitic laws of Henry the Eighth and of 
Elizabeth, for promoting tillage, were wholly 
repealed by the 21 Jac, c. 2. 

It is yet problematical how far the Irish 
landlords will follow up their present dispo- 
sition to clear, because there is little doubt 
such a measure would, in most cases, lessen 
their rents ; although a similar measure was 
found to increase them, both in Scotland 
and England ; — unless, indeed, the extreme 
subdivision of land should be already so 
great, by the multiplication of the people, 
that the quantity occupied affords no 
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more than bare subsistence to the tenant. 
In that case, the landlord in his own defence 
will clear his land. If he should, the cup 
of bitterness for Ireland is yet to be drained ; 
for a people '* meted out and trodden under 
foot, scattered and peeled/* as they already 
are, and so habituated to personal violence, 
will not be restrained from committing out- 
rages on such as they conceive to be the 
authors of their misery.* Rather than any 

* ''The existing state of things is truly frightful; when te- 
nantry (the under-tenants of under-tenants) are dispossessed, 
after a season of patient suffering, they go into some other 
district, perhaps a peaceable one ; there they fail not to find 
friends, clansmen and fellow factionaries, whom they bring 
back with them by night to avenge their cause ; it is avenged 
in blood ; and, where occasion offers, the service is repaid in 
kind. Thus the whole country is set in flames. This will 
be quite intelligible to those who know the system of mutual 
understanding that pervades the districts, I may say, of each 
province. I will mention one instance that came within my 
own knowledge. I beg, however, not to mention the part 
of Ireland in which it occurred. It was the case of a dis- 
possessed tenantry of an estate. They were certainly sur- 
reptitious ; they had also not paid their rent. They were, 
at length, suddenly and simultaneously dispossessed ; they 
were in the most deplorable state, without house, without 
food, without money ; starving, and almost dying, in the 
ditches. I ventured to predict that if they were not in some 
way relieved, the consequences in the winter would be 
dreadful. And so they were. They brought their friends, 
just in the way I have been descxibing» from other districts. 
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such evil ccoisequences should take place, 
the legislature must iniitate the policy of 
Elizab^'s reign, and introduce poor-la ws» 
or an emigraticai-law, — or anything* 

It is a prevalent opinion tiliat the improve- 
ment of Ireland advances rapidly. This is 
true as regards the situation of the pro- 
fessions^ and the commercial and trading 
interests ; but as regards the great bulk of 
the population, including all those who 
derive their immediate sabsistance iraai 
land, it is not correct The peasant is now 
what he was in the days of Swiii — scantily 
clad, wretchedly housed, miserably fed^ and 
grievously rack-rented. His dothing is still 
the frieze coat, and the negative articles of 
his wardrobe are as large as at that time; 
his house is still a hovel^ with the improve- 
ment, perhaps^ of a chimney; the quantity 
of land he can command is dwindled down 

Blood followed ! aftenrardt, praseeutioiis, caDvietkni* exe- 
cutions ! ! " — The BUhop of Limerick, Pir$t Emigration 
Report, 1826, p. 144. For other instances, see the Report 
passim, particularly Mr. (rabett's evidence, pu 126, and Mr. 
Nimmo's, p. 194 ; also General Bourke's evidence in ^ Third 
Report on the State of Ireland,^ p. 313, reUtiye to Lord 
Stiudhroke*8 estate. 
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to the most scanty area; and his food, which 
was formerly beef and corn, is now a root 
deteriorated to a bulkiness and coarseness 
suited only for cattle. Arthur Young repeat- 
edly observes^ that the condition of the pea- 
santry, when he saw them, was worse than 
it had been twenty years before. 

Of the hacknied subject of population, I 
will say but little ; yet I cannot wholly avoid 
it^ because it presents a formidable obstacle 
to the right adjustment of the interests of 
the country. One of the worst evils which 
results from the wretched system of landlord 
and tenant, is the encouragement it holds 
out to early and heedless marriages. People, 
not plants, are the weeds of the soil. The 
desire of accumulating, which is a strong 
check upon the considerate^ never enters 
the bosom of an Irish peasant. All he can 
hope for, is to exist. As he is shut out from 
the laudable pursuit of raising himself in 
society and advancing his family, he has 
nothing left him to compensate for his 
hard fate but to pursue his animal course, 
without the restraints of prudence and fore- 
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thought, which impose their checks uport 
the headstrong violence of passion, in such 
as have some present good to lose^ and some 
future good to obtain. Dr. Kelly state'd^ in 
his evidence, that the females marry, in 
general, at eighteen or twenty, and thei 
males at twenty-one and twenty -two ; also 
that marriages are postponed to a later period 
of life in improved districts than they are in 
the more distressed. 

Those who attribute the redundant popu- 
lation to the adoption of the potatoe as the 
staple article of subsistence, and imagine 
that marriage would be checked by the in- 
troduction of a superior diet, and by creating 
new wants, forget that the people have no 
choice left in the matter. Every other spe- 
cies of produce is withdrawn by the land- 
lord ; and the moment any improvement in 
their condition is manifest, such as an indul- 
gence in better food, then demands are made 
for arrears of rent, or it is raised upon them ; 
and as landlords and tithe-holders in Ireland 
have better memories than most others of 
that description, and never forget the nullum 

M 
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tempus clause, the peasantry are always de- 
pressed to the lowest scale of existeocei with 
no chance of raising themselves in society* 
Give them but the opportunity of accumu- 
lating a little^ and their coarse fare' will be 
improved, and they will cease to be the im- 
provident and reckless beings they now are^ 
Such an act of justice done by the proprie- 
tors would do more for the country than any 
poor, or other law, which the ingenuity of 
modern legislation can devise« 

If it be asked what specific remedy I 
have for the deep-seated disease of Ireland^ 
I must fairly tell the reader that I have 
none to propose. No persons write to sd. 
little purpose, or are less to be trusted, than 
those who deal in political medicines. They 
are always suspected of looking at facts^ 
like the medical empiric, with a view to 
extol their own panacea, the* application 
of remedies is the province of practical men ; 
and I will not weaken my observations atid 
reflections, which are my province, to gratify 
the curiosity of the many^ or to set up a 
mark at which every shallow politician may 
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ghoot his bolt. If, however, the facts I have 
stated be correct, whether they be those I 
have observed for hiyself, or those which I 
have collected from the reports and the evi- 
dence published by the legislature, to which 
my attefnf ion has been called by my visit to 
Ireland, I am Hot stepping out of my path 
to draw some conclusions which appear to 
me to be impoftant. 

The great object to be aimed at is to 
bring about a better understanding between 
the proprietors and the tenantry ; and the 
removing of religious disabilities may be 
regarded, not only as one grand step towards 
this desirable end, but as setting at rest a 
questiot), which stood in the way of every 
other discussion, affecting the prosperity of 
Ireland^ and diverting the mind from the real 
and essential mischief to one which was 
only subordiimte* Catholic emancipation is 
not the cure ; the malady lies much deeper 
than religious discord, frightful as it is^ and 
is to be sought for in the first principlds 
which bind sodety together; — ^in the cha- 
rSbgter of the proprietary^ whosd cap^ity liai^ 

M2 
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unhappily been sharpened by the peculiar 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed^ and in the cottier system of husban- 
dry^ which encourages the subdivision of 
land^ and a redundant populajtion. 

It admits, I think, of more than doubt 
whether the system which England has 
pursued of strengthening the hands of the 
gentry against the tenantry,- upon every 
occasion, contributes to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between them. Whatever increases 
the power of the landlord is employed, first • 
or last, to draw more rent from the land. 
Profit being almost all he aims at, every 
new project is favoured as it assists him to 
obtain this end. The laws in his favour are 
already more summary and stronger than 
they are in England ; and he is yet calling for 
additional assistance. The ejectment of a 
tenant here is a tedious and difficult process, 
which usually takes the best portion of a 
year, and sometimes longer; and costs a 
sum of money so considerable, that land- 
lords are very generally deterred from the 
proceeding. In Ireland, by the 56th Gea. JIL 
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c. 88, amended by the 58th Oeo. III. c. 39, 
and the 1st Geo. IV. c. 41^ the same result is 
obtained in a month ; and the expense, which 
used to be seventeen or eighteen pounds, 
is reduced to under two pounds. By the 
59 f A Geo. III. c. 88, landlords were also 
empowered to distrain the growing crops. 
The Sub-letting Act, 7 Geo. IV. c. 29, took 
away a great power which the tenants had 
over the land to under-let, and enables the 
landlord to recover possession more easily 
upon breach of covenant. The 4th Geo. IV. 
c. 36, was passed to discourage the occupa- 
tion in joint tenancy and the 7th Geo. IV., 
before referred to, prevented them from de- 
vising land held under lease, where there 
was a clause against sub-letting, to more 
than one person* The Malicious Trespass 
Act, 9 Geo. IV. c. 56, also assists the land- 
lord more than has been found necessary in 
England. Several acts, however, have been 
passed within the same period in favour of 
the tenant, as the Tithe Composition Act, 
the regulation of presentments, and the 
raising the amount on which a debtor may 
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be arrested on mesne process. In a whole- 
some state of society, many of the statutes 
which have been passed in favour of the 
landlord would operate beneficially ; but in 
Jreland, with some good, they inflict more 
evil. The condition of thp peasantry is 
reduced to ^ lower scal^ by every new 
power that is preated. Every fresh law 
exonerates the proprietors more frpm th? 
necessity of cultivating the goofi opinion of 
their dependants, and, moreoveri removes 
the odium of any oppression from the indi- 
vidual, who ought to bear it, to the s^ate. 

" Before the civil bill ejectment was 
allowed by act of parliament," says Mr- 
O'Connell, " a landlord was cautious of 
bringing an ejectment, for even if defence 
was not made, it would cost him fourteen qv 

m 

fifteen pounds* at the che^p^st, to turn out a 
tenant ; but the civil bill ejectment has very 
much increased the power of the lower 
landlord, for by means of that he can turn 
out his tenant £br a few shillings ; and that 
horrible murder of the Sheas was occasioned 
by an ejectment brought in that way. I wish 
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to express this opinion strcmgly to the Com- 
mittee^ that the acts of parliament, passed 
since the peace, giving to Irish landlords 
increased facilities of ejectment and distress, 
have necessarily very much increased thq 
tendency to disturbance: there have been 
several of them within the last ten years*/* 
Whatever would induce the gentry to 
reside on their estates, would obviously be 
productive of great good. The cultivation 
of political interest, the improvement of their 
people, building, planting, planning, the ex- 
ercise of magisterial authority, the sports 
of the field, and above all, the respectable 
station a man fills in the eyes of the world 
when surrounded by a numerous and re- 
spectable tenantry to do him homage, are 
the motives which operate upon other land- 
lords to make a country life preferable to 
that in cities. '' He who says he does not 
feel it to be agreeable," remarks Dr. John- 
son to Boswell, who was just become a laird, 
'* LIES ! ** It is deplorable, indeed, if none 
of these inducements can be brought to 

^ First Report on tbe State of Iidand, p. 5 1 • 
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affect the landlords of Ireland ; and I am 
persuaded^ that it is only because they are 
ignorant of the charms which belong to their 
proper station, of the agreeable sympathies 
which are awakened, and of the deep inte- 
rests that are created^ even though these 
may be with a rude and uneducated people, 
that they do not at once abandon their pre- 
sent system of grinding them to the dust, 
and draining them of their last farthing, and 
relying upon the law to eflfectuate every- 
thing, instead of their own presence. 

Besides these motives, which influence all 
mankind, Irish landlords cannot be insen- 
sible to the obligations which devolve upon 
every man who owns an estate, the fulfil- 
ment of which cannot be dispensed with 
upon the vulgar plea that he has a right to 
do what he will with his own. He has 
duties to perform, which, if he wholly and 
utterly neglect, may justify an extraordi- 
nary interference of the state ; and although, 
I apprehend, no very favourable result could 
be anticipated from a law that made resi- 
dence a forced measure, yet it may be 
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brougbt about to a considerable degree, if 
he is made to feel it to be bis interest^ and 
the legislature and government kept it in 
view in all their arrangements. Many of 
these would operate indirectly, and invite 
the landlord to liberality of conduct. 

For instance^ the stamp-duties on leases, 
under a certain rent, might be repealed ; the 
county and other cesses might be laid upon 
the landlord, and not the tenant, virhich 
has been recommended by several respect* 
able authorities ; the Sub-letting Act might 
be amended, to prevent it from bearing so 
hard upon the tenant ; some encouragement 
might be held out to induce the owner to 
build and repair, instead of the occupier ; 
the law of debtor and creditor might be re-^ 
laxed, as in England ; and if ^^ clearing" is 
to proceed, the necessary evil of a relief-law 
must be introduced ; and, in fact, every- 
thing should be done to mix up the inte- 
rests of the two parties, and invite the 
landlords to act liberally to their dependents. 

Besides, the real cause of the mischief 
being understood and admitted, the force of 
{Public opinion would do something to bring 
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them back to a sense of justice ; and the 
day may arrive when it shall be as disrepu- 
table for an Irish proprietor to be an ab^ 
sentee all the ypar round, as it is for ^ 
fashionable beau to be seen lounging at his 
club-house in the month of September. I 
trijst the time lyill ppver come;, when the 
lopnger will urge^ as his pretext, the pre- 
sence of his superiors. But as long a^ the 
gentry of Ireland entertain their present 
yiewS;^ and regard land solely as a sourcq of 
profit, and look to the l3.w, instead of their 
personal and family influence, to exact their 
rents, so long will they r^nk with the lowest 
description of landlords, derive no mor^ 
honour or influence jiian belongs to the fund- 
holder, or usurious lender of pjopey, and 
consequently feel no pleasure or pride to be 
surrounded by their tenantry. Harrington, 
the author of *' Oceana," seriously proppsed 
tp sell Ireland to the Jews; whereby the 
political economy of that wary peoplp would 
have had fair play, and the world would not 
have been deluded by a system which 
adopts their practice, while it calumniates 
their principles. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

OF THE CATHOLICa 

The Catholic church in Ireland ejdiibito a 
very different picture from that whicdi is 
seen in countries where it is triumphant. 
From being a persecuting^ it haa become n 
persecuted church, and that ipaterialiy to the 
advantage of its character. Whatever dig* 
nity, grace, and strength, it possesses ii| 
Ireland^ depends upon the clergy themselves^ 
and is derived from the legitimate influence 
which they neglected while tbey had wealth 
and the secular arm to support them^ and 
which they now diUgently cultivate, lik^ 
other poor churches. Pictures, images^ 
saints, relics^ and processions^ are but 
sparingly emj^yed ; while the absence of 
them, contrary to the received theory, has 
not diminished the attachment of the people. 
Nor are their places of worship held in 
much reverence, for schools are sometimes 
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kept, and public meetings held within them^ 
which would be regarded as desecrations in 
Catholic countries. I remember having 
seen in one of their chapel-schools a volume 
of " Tom Jones," and another of the " Tales 
of the Genii/* employed for tuitio^. It 
would do credit to the good taste of the 
Catholics if they encouraged a little more 
respect for the remains of their deceased 
friends. Their burial-grounds are a dis* 
grace to all religious feeling : they remind 
the traveller of Ezekiel's valley of dry 
bones. 

While the Protestant churches, and meet* 
ing-houses of all descriptions, are attended, 
and that but thinly, by the genteel and well- 
dressed, with a considerable sprinkling of 
the constabulary force, the Catholic chapels 
are resorted to chiefly by the poor. The 
Protestants seem to think of Catholicism as 
Charles the Second did aboOt Presbytery, 
that it ^* is not a religion for a gentleman.' 
In populous places several masses are per- 
formed every Sunday morning to accommo^ 
date the convenience of the worshippers. 
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each of which is crowded by a dense and 
distinct congregation; while numbers^ de- 
terred from entering, either by their rags or 
their poverty, oflfer up their brief aspiraticms 
on their knees without, and appear as much 
absorbed by their devotions as the most 
pious within. 

Preachings which is no necessary part of 
the Catholic service, is here expected to 
be a qualification possessed by every parish 
priest. It is performed extempore, or more 
properly memoriter^ and presents a stfiking 
contrast to the cold oflBcial reading of the 
established clergy. What the Catholic mode 
loses in dignity, it acquires in energy ; and 
if it treat of topics not current in Protestant 
congregations, there are yet so many per- 
suasives to a holy life enforced, which are 
common to all Christians, that the offences 
against good taste may be well excused ; 
and especially as the appeal is directed to 
the hearts of the poor and the ignorant. The 
congregation I observed frequently to ex- 
press their sympathy with the preacher, as 
the Methodists in England do, by a deep 
and audible breathing. 
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I am not disposed to accuse the Catholic 
clergy of inactivity, even in many countries 
where their church is predominant; but their 
position ill Ireland evidently increases their 
zeal, and induces them to adopt bdditionstl 
methods to secure the adherence of the 
people. They are courteous and familiar, 
in their behaviour, kind in their conduct, 
moral in their deportment, and active and 
zealous in the discharge of their professional 
dutie;^ ; and if their change of circumstatl(J^& 
has lost them the respect of the world, sid 
gentlemen^ they take still higher ground,- 
and are venerated by their people as mar- 
tyrs and apostles. Every Catholic clergy- 
man I conversed with, from the highest to 
the lowest, Was free td acknowledge the^ 
superior advantage they obtained by this 
new position ; and I entertain tio doubt that^ 
at the present moment, the wid6 and the 
discreet among then! think that their spi- 
ritual usefUltless would be diminished by 
accepting any support from the state, and 
wholly destroyed by an alliance with it. 
How far the fallibility of any clergy could 
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resist the temptation, if the assistance were 
offered, is another question. It is the 
business of the laity not to give them the 
option*. 

♦ **I should be adverse to the receiving of aitjremolu« 
ment or composition Yrhatever from the crown ; and I should 
prefer receiving the slen(fer support which I receive at pre- 
sent from the people whom I serve." — The Right Rev, Jos. 
Doyle, D.D. Second Report on the State of Ireland, p. 177. 

" The general tenor of the opinions of the Catholic clergy 
is, that they are not anxious to be paid 'by Government;"— 
Lord Forbes, Fourth Report on Ihe State of Ireland, p. 265. 

" However much the people may have complained, I 
think they would prefer, notwithstanding, to support their 
own clergy, to seeing them paid by the State." — TI^ Most 
Rev. Oliver Kelly, DJ), Second Report on the State of Ire- 
land, p. 260. 

" The immediate consequence," says a Catholic priest, a 
correspondent of Mr. Newenham, " of a state provision for 
the clergy, would be, in my conception of events, the total 
annihilation of that confidence which the people should re« 
pose in their clergy, and without which the most sanguine 
efforts of these in their professional character tnust be in<* 
effectual. It would, besides, most unquestionably, in many 
instances, be productive, in the clergy, of inactivity and negli- 
gence in the discharge of their duties. For as the priest half 
all the feelings, and sometimes many of the failings, of hu- 
man natiu-e about him, can it be supposed he will work with 
as much ardour for a maintenance, when it is scfeured to him 
from the Treasury, as he now does, when he is well aware 
that his livelihood depends on his own exertions ? Is it not 
also possible, as it invariably happens, wherever there is an 
Established Church (be its tenets and creed of whatever 
complexion you please), that the prospect of independence 
and respectftbibtyt ruth^ than a view to the promotion of 
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The present provision of the Catholic 
clergy is truly surprising in amount, con- 
sidering the drainage that is constantly 
going on by the landlords, and that there 
is another church to be supported with a 
prodigal allowance. The average stipend 
of a priest, including his curate, is stated 
to be about 150/. per annum. A curate, 
if he resides with the clergyman^ has 20L 
or 30/. a year, with his horse kept for 
him : if he does not reside, he has one*third 
of the benefice of the parish. The number 
of parishes is about 2500. Dr. Doyle 
stated before the Committee, that in his 
diocese there are four parishes where the 
preist's income is about 400/. a year ; there 
are, perhaps, fourteen parishes where the 
income exceeds 200/., by something ; in all 
the other parishes in the dioeese, which are 
forty-two, he thought it might amount to 
from 100/. to 200/. 

morality and religion, may allure to the ecclesiastical state ?** 
— i" I should prefer, by many degrees, the highly excep- 
tionable and degraded footing on which I have, hitherto, 
as a Roman Catholic clergyman, existed, to the risk of the 
many serious evils which possibly might, and would very 
probably, arise from such a change.'* — Newenham's View qf 
Ireland, Appendix, No. XXIX. 
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This income is derived from voluntary 
contributions — if that which is paid by an- 
cient custom can be called voluntary — at 
Easter and Christmas ; and from fees paid 
upon marriage, baptism, and for masses said 
for the dead. The periodical dues are paid 
by the head of every family to the priest, in 
consideration of his trouble in catechising, 
instructing, and hearing the confessions of 
his family. The sum is greater or smaller 
in proportion to the circumstances of the 
parishioner. In the country parishes it is 
generally a shilling at Easter, and the same 
at Christmas; some give half-a-crown^ some 
a crown, and some few a guinea a year. 
When a marriage is celebrated, a pauper 
pays nothing, and it varies, among people 
of better condition, from five shillings to a 
guinea ; but no priest is authorised to de- 
mand more than the latter sum in any case. 
The parochial fee for each christening is 
two shillings, or half-a-crown ; besides which, 
the sponsors give something more. Some 
trifle is generally given for visiting the sick, 
usually a shilling, in the country. The fees 

N 
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on burial vary considerably^ as the people 
regard the office for the repose of the souls of 
the deceased with sentiments of deep piety. 
They may vary from two shillings for a mass 
performed by a single priest, to several 
pounds. These masses are frequently said 
by the priest at his leisure. During the 
war, while the peasantry were prosperous, 
there was a rivalry among them who should 
be most liberal. 

The emoluments of the bishop arise from 
three sources— his parish, which is usually 
the best in the diocese, the licences, and the 
cathedraticum. The licence is a dispensa- 
tion, granted by the bishop, on the publica- 
tion of banns, for which a sum, never less 
than a crown, and, according to the abilities 
of the parties, amounting at times to half-a- 
guinea or a guinea, is paid ; and as it very 
seldom happens that the parties are inclined 
to have the banns published, the generality 
are married by licence, which adds very 
considerably to the episcopal revenue. 

The cathedraticum is a yearly sum, gene- 
rally from two to ten guineas, given by each 
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parish- priest to the bishop, in proportion to 
the value of his parish, for the purpose oT 
supporting the episcopal dignity. There is 
no law to enforce this tribute, nor any obli- 
gation of paying it ; yet it is a very ancient 
practice, and is never omitted. Dr. Doyle, 
the Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, stated hifi 
own income, derived from all these sources, 
to be generally between 450/. and 500/. a 
year ; and he added, that the incxxne of a 
bishop is charged with heavy incumbrances, 
for ^^ I am obliged,'' said he, " to contri- 
bute to every charitable institution, to assist 
in the erection and supporting of schods, to 
feed a considerable number of the poor; 
and, in fsu^t, if it were not for some fa^ 
which I occasionally reoeive from fiiends, I 
could not afford to ke^ a house or a ser- 
vant ; however, there are a greater number 
of poor living about me than about most 
others, and my income is not so considerable 
as many other bishops in the kingdom.^ On 
being asked by the Committee of the House, 
** Do you think, by reason of the certainty 
of the payment of the dergy by the state. 
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the parish-priest would be satisfied to re- 
ceive a reduced income?" he nobly re- 
plied» " On money matters, I am a very 
bad judge of other men's feelings ; I feel 
fio interest myself about money ; but I know, 
that of the Catholic clergy there are some 
who do; I should not like to answer for 
them*." 

Although I took many opportunities of 
inquiring respecting the purity of the priests* 
lives, I did not hear, even from their oppo- 
nents, that the violation of their vow in this 
respect was imputable to them ; but, on the 
contrary, they are signally exempt from the 
charge. They wisely avoid mixing in con- 
versation which might lead them from this 
cardinal point, and maintain a discreet 
silence. I think I could observe that it is 
a point of honour with the laity not to rally 
them, even in the most playful moments, 
with allusions to anything of this nature. 

I am not inclined to difier materially with 

♦ Second Report on the State of Ireland ; Dr. Doyle's 
Evidence, passim. — Mr. O'Connell, ih, — Newenham's View 
^'f Ireland, Appendix XXIX. 
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the description giyen of the Cathc^ cl^gy, 
in the '' Letters of J. K. L. oo the State ct 

Ireland :" — 

^^ The ministers are in general wdl stwed 
with classical and scholastic knowlec^e— le^ 
refined, perhaps, than persons who are un- 
acquainted with their vocations migfat desire, 
but not deficient, certainly, in those qnalifir 
cations which the parochial dergy of a young 
nation (for such Ireland may be deemed) 
should possess. They are energetic, active, 
laborious, shrewd, and intelligent ; they are 
the most moral class of persons, not only in 
this country, but, I think, existing on the 
earth : they are exact, or rather they are 
filled with zeal, in the disdiarge of their 
duties; their oflSce, their connexion, their 
necessary habits of intercourse, mix them 
and identify them with the people ; they are 
acquainted with, and take an interest in, 
the domestic concerns of every family ; they 
possess the full and entire confidence of their 
flocks ; they are always employed ; there is 
nothing dull or quiescent about them. Sudi 
are the ministers of the Catholic religion in 
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Ireland— a dass of men who either direct 
the general feelings of the people, or who 
run with the current in whatsoever direction 
it may Bet." 

The self-denial of the clergy is, without 
doubt, the main due to divine the extraordi- 
nary influence they possess over their peo- 
ple beyond others ; and^ while it furnisher a 
constant exemplification of what m^y b^ 
done by a rigid discipline of the appetites, 
is most politically devised to withdraw them 
from worldly connexions, and to merge 
every interest in that of the church. The 
authority that such a regulation, when 
strictly fulfilled, must impart to their advice, 
their impositions, and their dogmas, can only 
be estimated by those who look narrowly 
into the motives of human action. It is the 
strongest line of demarcation that could well 
be drawn between a spiritual and seculaT 
body. 

In addition to the courtesy and kindnesfs 
shewn to the people by the clergy, the 
church of Rome has these advantages — ^that ' ' 
she has antiquity, an unaltered system, and 
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a universality on her side, which others 
cannot claim. Like sectarian pastors, the 
priests are expected to be intimately ac- 
quainted with every member of their flock, 
and to make frequent visits to them at their 
own homes. The doctrine of their church 
makes them essential attendants upon the 
sick and dying. The most contagious dis- 
eases furnish no excuse for dispensing with 
the duty ; and a priest who should venture to 
decline the office on such an emergency, 
whether by day or night, would be execrated 
by the people, and not spared by his supe- 
rior. The unremitting attention of the Ca- 
tholic clergy to the sufferers in 1816-17 and 
1822, which were seasons of famine;, was wor- 
thy of their calling, and deserves to be more 
generally known to their Protestant oppo- 
nents. It may easily be conjectured how 
close the ties must be between the pastor 
and his flock, when he steps in to be a com- 
forter and almoner on occasions like these. 

Auricular confession ig another mode of 
acquiring influence, which some modern 
sects have adopted in a modified form. A 
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venerable prelate mentioned to me inciden- 
tally, that, on his visitations round his dio- 
cese^ he was engaged daily for seven hours 
in the confessional, listening to the stories of 
the poor and disconsolate ; nor did he treat 
it as a sacrifice on his part, but an ordinary 
duty he cheerfully performed for their be- 
nefit*. Besides being their spiritual com- 
forters, the priests are the physicians in 
remote districts, and the lawyers every- 
where. The testamentary disposition of 
property is in their hands ; and it is a cu- 
rious fact, that the wills of the common class 
are usually carried into eflFect by their au- 
thority, without the assistance of the law of 
the land, and oftentimes in defiance of it 
In addition to this, they are very competent 
advisers in matters of business ; for, being 
themselves partly dependent on the occupa- 
tion of a little land, they talk of fairs and 
markets, corn and cattle, as familiarly as if 



* A similar fact being related to the wife of an Irish dig- 
nitary in the Establishment, she repelled the insinuation by- 
replying, that Mr. Dean was frequently engaged as many 
hours in the chapter-house ! 
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these were their chief concern. This gives 
a secular spirit to their conversation, and 
will be objected to by those who wish to 
keep the clerical character insulated in so- 
ciety. In Ireland, however, the declension 
of their spiritual influence does not appear 
to be the consequence; and there is an 
utter end to the old objection to the priest- 
hood, that they are naturally the enemies of 
trade and manufactures. 

If a subscription be necessary for any 
benevolent purpose, and the priest finds any 
of his flock backward, he makes no scruple 
to assign the sum which each shall contri- 
bute ; nor is this so hard as may at first 
appear, as he is supposed to be acquainted 
with the ability of every individual. This 
imposition, acquiesced in by the people, has 
afforded the means of erecting and sustaining 
all their places of worship, many of them in 
a handsome style of architecture, and of 
supporting schools and other charitable in- 
stitutions to a great extent ; and, though 
liable to abuse, does not appear to be exer- 
cised for the personal aggrandizement of the 
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priests, who in their turn are liable to be 
mulcted also for the same purposes*. 

Since the relaxation of the penal laws, the 
Catholics, whose chapels were hidden in 
lanes and comers, like the meeting-bouses c^ 
the Dissenters in England in days that are 
past, have ventured to bring their places of 
worship forward to the view; — and I saw 
many tasteful, elegant^ and substantial places 
in the course of erection. From a unanimity 
of feeling, their charitable projects, though 
occasionally interrupted, do not often fail. 
What one man begins to erect, another will 

• ** You stated that the only mode of enforcing the as- 
sessment that was levied for the repairs of chapels was by 
threatening to withhold the rites of the church, and that the 
rite which was threatened to be withheld was that of churoh- 
ing women ?" — " That is the only rite they are allowed to 
withhold." — " Have the clergy any mode of enforcing pay* 
ment against other persons ?" — " None whatever, but re- 
monstrating publicly with them before the congregation, 
that they have not paid their proportion the same as their 
neighbours have done." — " What is the effect of that re- 
monstrance?" — " It generally has a very good effect : they 
generally contribute to the utmost of their power." — " Doe? 
it imply any exclusions ?" — " No censure, no excommuni- 
cation, no ecclesiastical punishment whatever is inflicted or 
apprehended." — " On the confession?'* — "Never." The 
Most Rev, 0, Kelly, D. D. Second Report on State of 
Ireland, p. 260. 
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carry forward ; and a great many buildings 
are seen at present in the course of com- 
pletion, waiting in confidence for some hu- 
mane individual to arise to finish the work 
of charity. The new chapels at Dublin, 
Waterford , Carrick-on- S uir, Dungar ven, 
Newry, and Carlo w, may be instanced as 
good specimens of their architectural taste, 
and of the solid manner in which they build. 
That at Carrick is in part the remains of an 
old monastery, and is finely situated ; and, to 
the credit of Protestantism, the building has 
been given up to the Catholics, who had 
continued from time immemorial to use 
the ground adjoining as a burial-place. I 
saw another ancient ecclesiastical building 
at Kilkenny, the Black Abbey, which had 
been abandoned by the Protestants, and 
devoted in the same manner. 

I probably came in contact with the 
Catholic clergy at a favourable moment, just 
after they had obtained a great triumph, 
and I hope that circumstance will account 
for the eagerness with which they conversed 
on politics. Yet, I fear they are deeply 
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plunged in this absorbing gulph ; and that 
with them, in common with the rest of the 
community, it is the predominant topic of 
discourse. Deeply interested in the patron- 
age of Government, the Irish have acquired 
a wonderful sagacity, beyond what I have 
witnessed among the same classes in Eng- 
land, to worm out the secrets of political 
appointments. They know how every 
bishop in England, as well as Ireland, has 
obtained his mitre ; and not a mouse can 
move in the Castle, but his intrigues are 
detected. The currency, the com question, 
free trade, and all the ramifications of poli- 
tical economy, are familiar to them. If 
they have shewn an enthusiasm in ques- 
tions which have involved their civil and 
religious rights, God forbid that their tongues 
should be silent ! But when they become the 
political organs of the people, are seen pro- 
minent at public meetings, and the meetings 
themselves often holden in their schools and 
their chapels, and this since the disabilities 
have been removed, it is to be feared they 
have imbibed a spirit, inimical to the pacific 
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and humble character of evangelists, and not 
friendly to the true interests of the people. 

It must, however, in justice be recollected, 
that they have been made politicians by 
persecution ; and they may at least offer as 
good an excuse as those who assume the 
same character without any intimate union 
with their flocks. Their politics, as might 
be expected^ are not those of their profes- 
sion, but of the multitude ; and it is a pe- 
culiar feature in the Catholicism of Ireland, 
that its opinions on general subjects are 
those of tlie innovating school. 

The English public probably imagine 
that the priests are unfavourable to the 
Union now it is passed, and that they join 
with certain political leaders in opposing it. 
It would be somewhat singular if I should 
have alighted upon those only who took the 
opposite view ; but, with hardly an excep- 
tion, I found them unanimous in its favour. 
Their choice is not between representatives 
acquainted with the state of the country, 
disposed and able to assist it^ and others 
who are ignorant and regardless of her inte- 
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rests ; but between a gentry violent, preju- 
diced, without nationality, and a great part 
aristocratic neither by birth, fortune, or 
feelings ; and the English parliatnent, which 
if it be less interested is less prejudiced, 
and which has the power to execute what it 
resolves. Indeed, it would argue a short- 
sightedness, equal to that which is affected 
by a modem beau, to prefer the govefnuieilt 
of the Irish proprietary to that of England. 
The priests know full well to whom they ate 
indebted for the late act of justice ; and the 
prelates are too enlightened, and some of 
them too secular, to join in an outcry against 
an arrangement so beneficial to the pecu- 
niary interests of the people. 

We heard it remarked by persons whose 
evidence was undeniable, that the social 
intercourse of the clergy with their people, 
both in the Catholic and Presbyteriati 
churches, was productive of an evil greatly 
to be deplored. The general habit of tem- 
perance among the clergy of the higher rank, 
and in towns, is above all suspicion ; but 
the inferior clergy in the remote parishes 
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are charged with occasionally yielding to 
the ensnaring temptations of good fellow- 
ship, and forgetting the sanctity of their 
profession. 

Although the services of the Catholic 
church are essentially devotional, and its 
preaching consists mainly of persuasives to 
a holy life, without doctrinal discussion, yet 
in Ireland, in order to maintain its ground 
with the people, it has entered upon the 
arena of debate. The priests are educated 
for polemics, and though in the days of their 
humiliation the Established Church used 
to provoke them in vain, they do not now 
shrink from pubhc disputations, and the 
pulpits of each church have rung with the 
clang of theologic warfare. Such displays, 
though they may amuse the inquisitive and 
dazzle the vulgar, are not likely to be pro- 
ductive of converts to the unpopular cause, 
and much less of Christian charity and sim- 
ple piety in the respective churches. The 
opponents differ on first principles, which 
involve a question of preference, and neither 
of them is likely, for the sake of truth alone, 
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to abandon a religion confirmed by habit 
and education. Mankind in general re- 
quire additional motives to induce them to 
throw oflFthe old chains of authority, besides 
the conviction of the understanding. 

From all I could gather, no doubt can 
remain of the fact that the adherents to the 
church of Rome are increasing among the 
lower classes, and lessening among the 
higher. New Catholic chapels are building, 
and enlargements taking place in various 
directions. I stepped over one of these, 
and found it ninety feet long by more than 
forty broad, and capable of accommodating, 
according to the Catholic mode of worship, 
a thousand people. Even in the North, the 
poor naturally fall away to worship with 
their companions in toil ; and at Belfast, 
where the Catholics were few, they have 
within the present century greatly increased : 
yet Belfast has had the benefit of public 
discussion. It is stated in the '' Letters on 
the State of Ireland, by J. K. L.," which are 
attributed to the pen of Dr. Doyle, that in a 
diocese he is acquainted with, which is un- 
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derstood to be his own, the conversions to 
the Catholic faith are, at an average, about 
two hundred each year ; and he supposes, 
through the kingdom, they may amount to 
about five thousand annually. 

The moral effects produced by the abase- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy are very 
apparent among the laity. They are acted 
upon by more circumstances than an insu- 
lated profession ; and religion is only one of 
the modes by which their moral feeling is 
improved. Still the Catholic population of 
Ireland owe a debt of gratitude to their pas- 
tors which time can never efface. The invio- 
lability of the marriage vow, the chastity of 
their females, the affection between children 
and parents, the charity of the poor to the 
still poorer, and generally the fulfilment of 
the social duties, are virtues in v\^hich the 
Irish are conspicuously eminent; and I will 
not stay to calculate how much they have 
been the result of a peculiar economy, and 
how. much we must abate from the power of 
religion. There can be no doubt that with- 
out the wholesome control of the church, 
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these virtues would have shrunk into a dimi- 
nutive compass ; while the vices, to which 
the people are addicted, would have swollen 
to a fearful magnitude ; and if the priests had 
been deprived of their influence, as some 
persons would advise, would have utterly 
laid waste the country. 

It is very true that much inconvenience 
is experienced from the political character of 
the priests ; but let the most thoughtless 
person reflect for a moment upon the conse- 
quences which must result from any consi- 
derable diminution of their authority. At 
present they are tied to their people by the 
most powerful sanction this life offers. Their 
self-love obliges them to study the happi- 
ness of those by whom they are surrounded. 
They know and feel that acts of rebellion 
and insubordination to the state relax their 
own influence ; and however much they tnay 
have encouraged the people in their late 
detnands, where their own liberties were in- 
volved, they are not so blind as to wish to 
break up the organization of society, nor 
are they so rash as to imagine they would 
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improve the situation of the people by sepa- 
rating them from England. They are, on 
the contrary, the best check that exists to 
moderate the wild career of ignorance and 
passion^. 

* ** Have you noticed the conduct of the Ronum Cathcdio 
clergy in your neighbourhood, with regard to the suppression 
of disturbance m thit country ?" — •• I have." — •* What ha^ 
been their conduct ?"-^^ I think it has been ereditsblt ; In 
many instances extremely active." — ** Have you ever knowii 
any instances in which you conceive the influence of thft 
Roman Catholic priesthood has been used to foment or ex* 
cite disturbance ?" — " I have never known of any." — " Have 
you ever heard of any such from any authority on which you 
could rely ?"— " I have not.** R. De La Cour^ Esq^ Pairih 
Report on the State oflrelandt p. 115. 

*" Have you found the Catholic priests in general dispose 
to contribute to whatevet might promote the peace 6! the 
country ; or, on the contrary, have you any reason to believe, 
that they have l)een persons who are disposed to keep up il 
bad feeling amongst the people ?" — " I have no reaHon to 
suppose they have acted with a view to keeping up a bad 
feeling ; such has not come withm my observation, nor do I 
believe it to have been the case." — ''. Have you in general 
found them willing to assist you, in whatever was calculated 
to promote the peace of the country?" — •* I hare found 
them zealous beyond measure to do whatever I request them,, 
and I believe with good faith." — " Do you consider thfem 
as persons who perform their duties, as ministers of rdigiont 
faithfully and zealously ?" — ^ They are constantly employ^ 
in the duties of their religion ; and, I have no doi:d>t, are very 
faithful and zealous ministers." — •* Should you, itl your 
opinion, descrtt>e them as a class of persons useful to the 
community, m discharging their duties faithfiilly, with k view 
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And what is proposed to be substituted 
in their place ? A clergy, no doubt superior 
in education, less shackled by a creed, 
most respectable in their deportment, and 
politically attached to the state by con- 
nexions and interest ; but with a zeal con- 
siderably abated by their position in society, 
and with learning and taste of too refined a 
description to make their intercourse with 
the poor an agreeable duty: the real la- 
bourers in the vineyard would be exchanged 
for gentlemen. It might be wished that 
both characters should be united ; but ex- 
perience shows them to be not always com- 
patible; and the politician, having expe- 
rience of both, will find no difficulty in 
making his election. 

Those who wish to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Ireland, will resist all direct inter- 
ference with the Catholic priesthood ; and 

to the general peace and prosperity of the country ?" — «« I 
have always felt myself, that if the influence which the Ca- 
tholic priests have over the peasantry was removed, that a 
very useful check would be lost ; I conceive that, generally 
speaking, they do all that they can to keep their parish- 
ioners from outrage and irregular conduct.'* CoL W, S, 
Currey, Third Report on the State of Ireland^ p. 299. 
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will rather endeavour to inform them on the 
true causes of the distress which exists, and 
infuse among them a more enlarged view of 
the great questions which involve the happi- 
ness of society. These causes lie much 
deeper than religious dissension : they in- 
volve the subsistence of the people. The want 
of sympathy between the higher and lower 
classes ; the unequal administration of law ; 
the Vestry Acts ; the trading spirit of the 
landlords ; redundant tenantry, and the con- 
sequent frightful competition for land ; the 
intolerable rents ; the modes of letting ; 
non-residence ; and middle-men, — are some 
of the evils which afflict Ireland. Reli- 
gious malevolence has been, without doubt, 
a frightful exasperation, and as it lay on the 
surface, offered an easy solution of the diffi- 
culty ; yet it was not this which made land 
merchandise; or created secret biddings; 
or raised a competition among the tenantry 
themselves, until they leave one another 
nothing but bare existence ; or which gene- 
rated among them a spirit of revenge, when 
disappointed of a tenancy, that cannot be 
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quenched^ until the blood of the supposed 
aggressor be spilt. The Catholic and Pro- 
testant proprietors are equally parties to 
contributing to this state of things ; andj 
indeed, it is a pretty prevalent opinion that 
^e Catholic landlord is the worst of the 
\wo i for, as he has a better opportunity to 
learn the circumstances of his tenant^ aqd is 
generally poorer» he is accused of exercising 
his power to extract his rent with greater 
exactness than another*. Religious discord 
did not make the people thoughtless^ indo* 
lent, and improvident, while they consented 
to pay exorbitant rents. It has not made 
them eminent in the barbarous virtues as 
well as vices; hospitable, grateful, brave, and 
kind, on one hand ; and revengeful, irascible^ 
and bloodthirsty on the other. It has pot 
made them clannish in their feelings in the 



• 



** Do the people prefSer holding from a Catholic land* 
lord, to holding from a Protestant one ?"— *' No, they do 
not ; I have always found that they preferred a IHt>testant 
to a Catholic landlord."—** Why do they prefer Protestants 
to Catholics, as their employers ?** — ** The reason they gene- 
rally give is, that they are treated with more fauness by a 
Protestant master ; that they meet with better usage," — Rev» 
J. Bumeti, Third Report on the Stoie o/Irekmd, p. 386* 
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nineteenth century, in every thing but the 
following, or given them only a few grains 
of common sense to counterbalance an ex^ 
cess of imagination. 

The best friends of Ireland will, in future, 
be those who will reflect upon, and devise a 
remedy for these evils^ without bringing re-* 
ligious discord into the front of the discus- 
sion ; and the Catholic clergy will do well, 
now all religious disabilities are removed^ 
to guard against being led astray by opi- 
nions merely popular. Their station entitles 
them to be leaders, and not followers ; an4 
I trust they will show to the world, that a 
clergy, dependant upon their flocks for sub- 
sistence, can maintain their own view of 
political truth, though it should be con^ 
trary to that of their supporters. Politicians 
by profession^ with all their boast of inde- 
pendence, must represent the opinions of 
others. They are like the concave mirror, 
which gathers rays from all points, and 
reflects them more vividly in a centre. But 
the clergy of the Catholic church, if they 
take their opinions second-hand from their 
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people, will be guilty of an inconsistency 
without a parallel. They will publish to the 
world, that in the concerns of eternity they 
claim to inherit the spirit of the wise and the 
good of every age, and through them have 
all authority under heaven ; but in the con- 
cerns of time they are willing to be led by 
ignorance, to be trepanned by orators, and 
to submit their souls to the narrow prison of 
parochial prejudices. 

The Irish have been so long accustomed 
to look at their country through the medium 
of religion, that they will have some difficulty 
to remove the film from their eyes. But 
they must now take a wider view; they 
must start from another point; and their 
sagacity, I am persuaded, will discover to 
them causes in operation to which they were 
before blind. If I should contribute in the 
slightest degree to enlarge the field of their 
vision, it would ajQTord me the purest plea* 
sure, and amply reward me for the pains I 
have taken to understand their economy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE PROTESTANTS. 



A GREAT change has taken place within a 
few years in the opinions which the Catholic 
population entertain of the English people. 
Formerly we were regarded, and that too 
justly, as the great upholders of the Orange 
faction; but latterly, since England has 
changed her policy, they have begun to look 
upon us as their best friends. This feeling 
has been greatly fostered by the benevolent 
assistance which was afibrded by England 
to Ireland, during the distressing seasons 
which occurred in the years 1816-17, and es- 
pecially in 1822-23; for the despised Irish, 
with all their faults, are very sensible of 
kindness, and return it by expressions of 
great fervour, and glowing with strong feel- 
ing. The name of one individual, who took 
a prominent part in these acts of humanity, 
is familiar to every cabin in the , remotest 
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corner of Clare^ and he is set up as a sort 
of household divinity^ the representative of 
the English nation, and when his name is 
mentioned, it is honoured by the tears and 
broken accents of a grateM peasantry. 
Any Englishman visiting the wildest por- 
tions of Ireland, with John Smith as hie 
pass- word, may be assured of a welcome 
and protection, and that not a hair of his 
head will be injured. 

At the period I was in the country, a 
traveller would no doubt be benefited by the 
great boon which had been then recently 
granted ; and which the people seemed to 
appreciate, if I might be allowed to judge 
from the respectful terms in which the 
English" were spoken of. It is probable, iiir 
deed, that the Catholic population were seen 
under favourable auspices ; and I willingly 
infer the converse of this, as regards 
the Protestants, in order to extenuate the 
prejudices of certain persons among them, 
who spoke in no measured terms of recent 
transactions, and whose credulity respecting 
their neighbours seemed to possess a woq- 
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derfully elastic power under their depression, 
just as steam becomes expansive stfid for- 
midable, in proportion to its confinement. 
From neither, however, did I experience 
anything but kindness and hospitality^ with 
a great desire to forward my views, and 
make themselves useful. 

It was occasionally a little ridiculous to 
see what importance was attached to the 
visit of Englishmen, who had no other 
object than to witness the economy and in- 
stitutions of a country^ which cert&inly fur^ 
nishes more matter for curious^ as well as 
important^ observation and reflection, than is 
easily to be met with elsewhere. We found 
ourselves clothed, in the imaginations of the 
people^ with far higher claims thaq we had 
any pretensicms to; and they seemed to have 
no idea that curiosity alone was a sufficient 
motive to account for our errand. 

Englishmen who are accustomed to ex- 
press themselves with entire freedom in their 
family circles at home, will feel themselves 
shackled in Protestant families in Ireland^ 
where silence is imposed, in the presence ci 
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servants, upon the questions relating to the 
two great parties. On first landing, I fre- 
quently subjected myself to the check-string 
of my friends, though it is plain that an 
Englishman may discuss those questions, 
which are forbidden to the natives^ in 
the presence of Catholics, without giving 
them ofience. The visits of each denomina- 
tion of religion are confined to its own mem- 
bers, and I seldom met at the same table 
persons of opposite sentiments. It is 
difiicult to give an idea how sensitive the 
Protestants were, when such a meeting hap- 
pened to take place. The Catholics were 
frank and communicative, and evidently felt 
gratified to find there were persons out of 
their pale, who were interested for them ; 
the Protestants were reserved and silent. 
I recollect being, on one occasion, most en- 
viably situated between two young ladies ; 
but, as it turned out, of opposite sentiments. 
** How does it happen/' said I to my Catho- 
lic friend, on the right, " that we never can 
get a distinct negative or affirmative answer 
from your peasantry, when we put a simple 
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question to them ?*' '^ Sir/' said she, " the 
Irish don't like to say iVb, to EngUsh gen- 
tlemen." ** Ah," retorted ray friend on the 
left^ with true Protestant acidity, ** the not 
saying No, has been the ruin of Ireland |" 
My Catholic friend was anxious to enjoin 
upon me^ that^ when I returned home^ I 
should disguise nothing, and tell the truth, 
and she had no fear then for the character of 
her country. I hope I have endeavoured to 
obey an injunction, which was suggested by 
conscious innocence^ and not the less in con- 
sideration of the authority from which it 
issued. 

The improvement of the country is no 
where disclosed more apparently than in the 
civilization and courtesy of the gentry. The 
buckeen 'squire and parson are only rera^n- 
bered in history, and the ancient morality of 
the ** Rackrents'* is scarcely to be found. 
Still there are enough peculiarities in the 
manners and habits of an Irish 'squire, of an 
old family, especially if he be an Orange- 
man, to make a visit to his house an object 
of curiosity. Kind and hospitable in the 
extreme, every thing about him is at his 
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friend's service, and he will be the better 
pleased the more opportunity he has of 
obhging. Of servants, horses, cars, gigs, 
dogs, guns, he has always abundance of 
accommodation, generally three or four times 
as many as a person in the saine condition 
in life would have in England. As an esta- 
blishment is maintained at little expense, 
there are always several followers of the 
family about the house, the children, pfoba- 
bly, of the tenants, whose business is trifling, 
and who are hoping to mend their situation, 
by being promoted higher. Nothing id 
thought of despatching a ^* gossoon" (gatqoti) 
twenty miles on an errand. If the master 
be Orange, the upper servants, at least, will 
be Protestants, and they are allowed meat 
every day. The remainder are provided for 
at an inferior table. His kitchen is resorted 
to by every passing beggar, who received k 
portion of potatoes, and perhaps, of milk, in 
a tin kettle, which is carried for the purpose. 
The politics which predominate are dis- 
covered everywhere. In the dining-room I 
have seen over the mantel-piece an inscrip- 
tion on a large tablet, ^' To the Glonoud 
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Memory," &c., and, on each side^ portraits of 
King William and Queen Mary. Under, per- 
haps, was the Duke of York's speech, which 
he sealed by an oath, in gold characters ; and 
on each side of this, again, the portraits of 
Lord Eldon* and Sir Harcourt Lees. There 
have been places, now vacant, it is probable, 
for two other eminent characters, the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Peel ; but since they 
have deserted their colours, they will be 
found banished among the Catholics iri the 
kitchen. The table will groan under the 
prodigality of the entertainment, and the 
toasts will be Orange, and occdsionally such 
as a stranger would willingly be excused 
from ; yet, withal, if you are an Englishman, 
they will allow you to Use your own discre- 
tion, and to make you happy will be their 
highest pleasure. All the violence of theit 
politics is soon drowned in the generosity of 
their nature ; and though their tenantry about 
them be all Catholic, and ** they — — the 

* The noble Earl is, at the present moment, the most 
popular man in Ireland among the Orange party. I saw, 
in the west country, the portraits of very brainless and sap- 
less persons foisted upon the public for his manly and intel- 
ligent coimtenancf. 
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Pope, and never go to church/' they are sure 
to secure their attachment if they exact mode- 
rate rents, and treat them kindly in the ordi- 
nary transactions of life. 

It has been the misfortune of the Irish 
Established Churchy that her wealth has in- 
creased in the inverse proportion of the 
necessity for her labours ; and when we re- 
flect upon her for negligence and indolence 
in spiritual duties, it. ought to be recol- 
lected that the circumstances of Ireland have 
never been favourable for her to put forth 
her strength. In England, the Protestant 
cause has always been identified with civil 
liberty; in Ireland it has been identified with 
oppression. In England there has been an 
influential proprietary to take the lead ; in 
Ireland there has been no such class. In 
England the declension of religion among the 
Established clergy, afler the Protectorate, 
was supplied by an active and intelligent 
body of Protestant Dissenting ministers, who 
adhered still stronger than their brethren to 
the leading doctrines of the Reformation, and 
inculcated in their preaching a love of liberty 
which will never be forgotten. In Ireland 
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the laxity of the clergy, at the same period, 
gave free scope to the designs of the Catho- 
lics, who had acquired, from recent circum- 
stances, a factious activity, and who wejre 
enabled to retain the people whom they had 
never lost. The religious spirit that has 
been awakened in our own times in the 
Established Church, has been no matchfor 
the same spirit which it stirred up among its 
opponents. The political circumstances 
have been altogether in favour of the Catho- 
lics, and against the Protestants ; and, in 
addition, the Protestant clergy have been 
elevated by their wealth to a sphere which 
renders them inaccessible to the people, 
while the Catholic clergy have been drawn 
to them by chords of sympathy, which have 
formed an indissoluble tie. 

The Established Church has, like the 
Catholic, been modified by . the peculiar 
circumstances by which it has been sur- 
rounded. From having been the laxest 
and most negligent spiritual body, it has 
become rigid, proselyting, and Calvinistic, 
in a. far greater degree than the English 

p 
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branch. The observance of the Sabbath 
is more strictly enforced than it is here, and 
the opinion of the party obliges the adherents 
to refrain from many little indulgences, 
which are thought innocent in England. 
The public walks of Cork> on Sunday, are 
not frequented by Protestants, but are filled 
with crowds of Catholics. I observed, in 
several places, that notices were posted up to 
forbid all travelling and merchandise on this 
day, under a penalty; while the Catholics, 
regarding the Sabbath as ended after mass, 
transact a great deal of business. Hie 
poor buy their provisions; harvest-men 
assemble to be hired ; and a Catholic bishop, 
in my presence, directed his servants to turn 
his barley on a fine Sunday afternoon. It 
is to be suspected, therefore, when Protes- 
tants punish travellers and carriers for an 
infringement of their own interpretation of a 
rule, they indulge their piety and antipathy 
at the same time. As the Irish Church fur- 
nishes a religion for the rich, the places of 
worship, since the revival of rdigi<Mi, are 
extremely neat and clean — a practice which 
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no longer savours of the old leaven, as it did 
in Scotland, '' Sixty years since," wbeo aa 
English lady, who could not conform to 
Scotch habits, requested c^ the minister of 
the Kirk to allow her to have her pew 
cleaned and lined, that she might not spoil 
her clothes ; but he refused, saying it was 
rani Popery, 

The service in the Irish churches is per- 
formed in the most re^>ectable and devo- 
tional manner, but extemporary pceaching 
is scarcely ever employed. This, I suspect, 
is still *' rank Popery," while in England it is 
" rank Methodism." The churdies have all 
been repaired, and many of them almost 
rebuilt, within the present century ; and, in 
order to distinguish them from the Catholic 
chapels, which have a cross^ they are more 
generally ornamented with a spire, and the 
cross is omitted. The Protestants, perhaps, 
remember how Bishop Butler was harassed 
for employing this symbol, and tbai it 
nearly cost him his bishopric. But there is 
a common cause which q;>erated with him 
and them ; the one was afraid of being 

P 2 
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identified with the Dissenters, among whom 
he was brought up ; and the others are afraid 
of being confounded with the Catholics. 

There are besides several other little in- 
dications of the signs of the times. The 
tests of the orthodoxy in the Irish Church 
are different from those in the English. 
The clergy there, having to contend against 
Catholics, insist much more on the right of 
private judgment, and on the Lutheran doc- 
trine of faith without works. On the other 
hand, the orthodox clergy in England, being 
opposed by Dissenters, insist upon a deriva- 
tive authority by succession ; and faith is 
a doctrine with which they deal tenderly, 
being anxious to guard their hearers from 
the abuses to which it is liable. In Ireland 
the clergy are the leading supporters of 
Bible Societies, and other institutions esta- 
blished for the conversion and instruction 
of the people, and unite with seceders for 
such objects. I witnessed several meetings, 
where the clergy presided, and were the 
prominent speakers. Like the puritans of 
old, they appeared fond of applying the pre- 
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dictions of prophecy to passing events, and 
employed a good deal of scriptural phraseo- 
logy and illustration to express their ideas. 
Their addresses bore the semblance of ser* 
mons, and indeed they are regarded by the 
Catholics as regular preachments^ and their 
object seemed to be mainly to uphold Pro- 
testantism. It does not seem to be consi- 
dered, in Ireland, derogatory to the dignity 
of a clergyman, or an infringement of the 
discipline of the Church, that he should itine- 
rate to support such objects. It is true, that 
bishops do not mix themselves up with the 
proceedings, but as they permit the inferior 
clergy to do so to a very great extent, with- 
out animadversion, the superiors may be 
considered as not disapproving of their 
conduct. 

The Protestant Church was the first to 
establish schools, which have caused a very 
important change in the conduct of the Ca- 
tholic clergy. The poor were soon awake 
to the value of education; and their pastors, 
finding the popular feeling to be in its fa- 
vour, rather acceded to the establishment of 
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such institutions than originated them. Id 
this they adopted the same view of the 
matter as the Established clergy in England, 
who were not the first to promote national 
education ; but rather than leave it in hostile 
hands, have taken it up in their own defence* 
The two parties are no longer at issue upon 
the point whether instruction shall be given, 
but now differ as to the mode of communis* 
eating it. 

It is a favourite project with a large reli- 
gious party in Ireland, among whom may 
be numbered the evangelical portion of thft 
Church, the orthodox Dissenters, and the 
majority of the Quakers, that the sovereign 
remedy for the evils of the country is to 
convert the people to Protestantism. In 
their view, the Reformation was the great 
moving cause of all the improvement which 
followed that event, and not one of the con- 
Sequences produced by the general spirit of 
inquiry then abroad. The religious world, 
justly offended at the abuses of the ancient 
form of Christianity, have too willingly 
adopted this theory, and close their eyes to 
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the changes which time and circumstances 
are constantly working. The form and ar- 
ticles of a Church may continue the same, 
but its practice will inevitably yield to the 
influence of opinion ; and the chambers of 
the mind, when once the light is admitted, 
will be illuminated more or less in all their 
recesses. Written creeds are too narrow 
for the liberty of thought, and casuistry will 
always be skilful enough to justify the con- 
science under its exercise. The Catholic 
Church, as soon as it felt the necessity, 
found the means, of throwing overboard the 
doctrines most obnoxious to Protestants ; 
and took aboard in their stead a little more 
of the ballast of common sense, to trim the 
spiritual vessel. Thus she has abandoned 
to the winds and the waves the power of the 
Pope to depose princes, his civil authority 
within the realm, the unsalvable condition 
of heretics, the worship of saints, and pardon 
without repentance. In Ireland, the bishops 
have recommended to the Pope that some 
relaxation should take place in the observ- 
ance of holiday Sj as they are found to in* 
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terfere seriously with the industry of the 
people ; and there is no doubt this innova- 
tion also will be accomplished. In time, 
the Pope himself will be a mere form, and 
the ghost of the shadow of his name all that 
will remain. The calling them by thename 
of Papists is resented as an insult, and the 
clergy insist that his authority in Ireland 
always existed in an abridged form. 

The length to which the party in favour of 
conversion carries its views is truly sur- 
prising. Are the tenantry indolent? Con- 
vert them, and they will be industrious. 
Are they starving ? Convert them, and they 
will be well fed. Is their food on the 
lowest scale fit for human sustenance ? Pro- 
testantism will enable them to eat wheaten 
bread. Are the tithes gathered with diffi- 
culty, and a composition refused ? Convert 
the payers, and exactions will be turned 
into bounties, and a composition will be 
accepted as a grace. Yet, if the persons 
who adopt this proselyting creed would look 
on this side the water, where the proprie- 
tary, the clergy, and the tenantry, are of the 
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same church, they would not find much en- 
couragement to pursue these visions of 
improvement. If those who are wishing to 
reclaim a whole nation could succeed in 
their attempt, they would still meet with an 
insurmountable difficulty, in limiting the 
spirit of inquiry they had set afloat. No- 
thing is less within the reach of physical 
power ; and though Protestants may think 
it very desirable to stimulate the Catholics 
to throw off their allegiance to the Pope, 
they would find it impossible to limit the 
freedom of thought, or confine it within the 
bounds they might choose to prescribe. 
The probability, nay, almost certainty, is, 
that they would be unable to stem the 
torrent they had let loose, and that it would 
destroy all established institutions by a uni- 
versal inundation. 

I endeavoured to learn what progress 
had been made by the several societies for 
converting the Catholics ; but though some 
of the evangelical party represented the 
success to have been considerable, those 
persons who were unconnected with them 
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thought that the numbers bad been greatly 
magnified, and that the cases which had 
been established were chiefly confined to 
dependants upon proselyting landlords, or 
were persons of abandoned character* la- 
deed, instances had occurred where^ on the 
approach of death, the converts had received 
the last consolations from the bands of a 
Catholic priest. One would imagine that 
Irish converts are unusually versatile, from a 
strange and ludicrous regulation of one of 
the infirmaries in Dublin^ which is^ that no 
patient shall be allowed to change his reli- 
gion more than three times. It has passed 
into a proverb in Ireland, that for a man to 
be happy in this world and the next, ha 
should live a Protestant and die a Catholic* 
I willingly spare myself the unpleasant 
task of adverting very particularly to tho 
overgrown emoluments and profits of the 
Established Church, because the world at 
present is ready enough to lash those who 
enjoy wealth and power, and we are not 
likely to want persons ready to take upon 
themselves the office of executioner} yot 
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I may remark, that every individual in 
Ireland, whether clerical or lay, who draws 
his revenues from the land, is exorbitantly 
overpaid : the poor tenant alone is de- 
nied his proper share. But I know not 
that society would have to quarrel with 
this prodigal provision, if the clergy had 
been content to enjoy secular ease and 
dignity in support of irreproachable cha- 
racters, and to look at a distance upon 
the labours of the Catholic clergy on one 
side, and the sectarians on the other, 
without any busy interference. A wealthy 
order in society, kept moral by their profes- 
sion, might have obtained a civil influence 
of great moment to the state. This was the 
position they were acquiring before the 
modem revival of religious zeal turned their 
^ views into other channels ; but I confess I 
cannot contemplate without some apprehen- 
sion the event of a clerical body of inordi- 
nate wealth fired with the zeal of prose- 
lytism, and imagining that they are called 
upon at once to save the souls of men, their 
country, and their revenues, by CGHivertiDg 
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them to their own faith. A poor Church 
can never for any length of time make itself 
formidable. Its respectability depends 
upon its discharging its spiritual functions 
agreeably to the expectations of the people ; 
but a rich Church is less dependent upon 
opinion, and in addition to the inclina- 
tion^ might possess the means of waging a 
war of conversion upon their political oppo- 
nents, under the plausible pretext of up- 
holding the truth. If Churches are to be 
rich, let them at least be quiet and un- 
proselyting; their activity is sure to be 
imputed to the spirit of party, more than 
to that of the gospel. No falser estimate 
can be made of religion than to imagine it 
is only to be urged forward by enthusiasm, 
or sustained by a constant, application ^ of 
fresh excitement. There is a zeal that blazes 
and bums out : there is another, more ope- 
rative in the end, because it is unremitting 
in its labours, and only attempts to sustain 
the mean average of human feeling; and, 
after all, the greater part of the good^that is 
done in the world is performed by th^ 
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slow process of forming habits, and by the 
general advancement of the whole mass of 
society. 

The mode of collecting this splendid pro- 
vision is still more objectionable than the 
provision itself. The wheat, and the barley, 
and the oats, not only furnish their comple- 
ment ; but the pig, and the goose, and the 
potato. It is drawn from the pettiest pelf 
that the poor man raises^ and that, too, while 
he is called upon to support another churchy 
to which he belongs. While tithes were 
taken in kind, they were a burden cheerfully 
borne ; but now they are paid in money, and 
the law of the land steps in with its strong 
arm, instead of clerical influence, to support 
the seizure, they are thie most galling tribute 
which is exacted, and are of themselves 
sufficient to destroy all spiritual usefulness. 

It is^ without doubt, true that the Irish 
clergy are lenient landlords, so faras they do 
not exact all their right ; but it is sdso true, 
that they are extremely j ealous of maintaining 
that right, and that, let the crop of the tenant 
be on a large scale or a small one^ they sub« 
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tract somethings When they gather tlieir 
claims in paltry modicums of potatoes^ the 
exercise of it becomes odious in the eyes of 
the worlds not for the quantity^ but the pet- 
tiness of the exaction. If the Parlianoent of 
Ireland had acted jusUy when the ngbt of 
tithe to potatoes was questionable, ia Hm 
middle of the last century, they would hav4 
abolished it altogether^ and have done one 
act, at least, to merit the gratitude of fQS^ 
terity. 

The Tithe Composition Act has been a 
benefit to Ireland. The clergy, prt^ably, 
overstate the extent of its operation, wfaea 
they say that more than two-thirds of die 
parishes have adopted its provisions. Tbo 
Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, two years ago, stated the number 
at about one half of the whole. 

Before I dismiss the question of the 
Church from my thoughts, let me be per* 
mitted to throw in some refiectious mrfaich 
occur to me of a conciliatory character, 
and which may tend to assuage the aoer^- 
bity of both parties. Whoever regards, liii 
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dispute between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant communions as exdusively religious^ 
takes a narrow view of a question which has 
agitated the earth to its very foundations ; 
and as the business of the politician is not 
with the truth or error of their respective 
dogmas, it becomes him to take a large 
view of the subject, and I am not without 
hope that he may find the following obser- 
vations deserving of his consideration. 

The dispute in question involves the two 
great principles by which mankind have 
always been governed ; the one by their 
affections, the other by the understanding. 
And although neither of these principles is 
ever exhibited in human institutions in a 
simple form, yet one of them always prepon* 
derates in the several schemes of govern- 
ment and religion which have been promul- 
gated to the world. The proportion is 
always a question of preference, fmd neither 
can be pronounced the best under all cir- 
cumstances. Absolute authority is never 
exercised by brute force alone. It obtains 
its ascendancy by appeais to imtiquUy^ 
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established institutions, the social affactiotis, 
honour^ glory^ the weaknesses and infirmi- 
ties of our nature, and everything which 
infiames the imagination. Absolute monar- 
chies, the ancient democracies, the Catholic 
religion, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the army and navy, all incline to 
produce their effects through this medium. 
The old relation between landlord and 
tenant, whether clannish or feudal, was of 
this character ; and chivalry is, perhaps^ an 
example of the greatest extreme to which it 
has been carried. 

The principle which governs mankind by 
reason^ is of more modern date, and has 
grown out of the improvement of the human 
race. It relies for its success upon indi« 
vidual conviction, and appeals to utility, self- 
love^ interest, profit, abstract truth. Limited 
monarchies, modern republics, the Protes- 
tant religion, govern principally through 
the influence upon the understanding. 
Science, and all inductive philosophy, me- 
chanics* institutions, and popular education, 
rely for their success upon this foundation. 
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The extreme of the system is exemplified in 
secular afikirs in our statute-book, and in 
the technical administration of justice in our 
courts of law ; and, in religious matters, in 
the opinions and practice of some of the 
«ects. 

Now, the system of authority derived 
through the affections, is the oldest and 
most universal. It has developed the cha- 
racter of man in its noblest aspect: it has 
carried the social virtues to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and has crushed the 
selfish vices : it has nourished honourable 
feelings, generosity to the oppressed, charity 
to the poor, protection to the weaker sex, 
and has enabled man to exercise the most 
extraordinary self-denial. 

The Catholic religion is a striking illus- 
tration of the government of men by their 
affections. It appeals to their imaginations, 
by insisting on divine succession, by its 
splendid hierarchy, its architectural magni- 
ficence, shows, processions, music, pictures, 
images, dresses, and ornaments of the 
church. Its services are almost altogether 
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devotional, and its liturgy animating and 
impassioned. Its pulpit addresses and 
manuals are not critical or argumentative^ 
but the preachers and writers aim at the 
heart, and wing their arrows with all the 
sympathies and excitements their imagina- 
tions can supply. 

The Protestant Church had its principle 
developed most completely in the practice of 
the Puritans. They rejected ecclesiastical 
architecture, and were content to be sheltered 
from the elements: they neglected form^ 
and refused to kneel even in prayer. Their 
sermons were long^ and their devotional 
service short : the Scriptures were read but 
sparingly, and their singing degenerated 
into discordance. The compositions which 
had most circulation among them were doc- 
trinal and critical, and the metaphysics of 
religion have always been their favourite 
theme. There was a time when Shakspeare 
would not have been found cm their shelves^ 
and Pope was only tolerated by their suc- 
cessors because of his didactics. Time, 
which changes all things, has mitigated their 
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slerriness, and the Muses and the Graces no 
longer repudiate their friendship. 

A people which has made but little pro* 
gross in the reasonable system in their habits 
of thinking and acting, and continues to in- 
dulge in clannish feelings, which is only an? 
other mode of expressing their subjecticHi to 
their passions, is not in a condition to receive 
the Protestant form of religion, and reject an* 
other well suited to their general character^ 
If ever any great impression is made upon 
them, it will probably be by some new sect, 
unconnected with Protestant politics, which 
are with them identified with oppression. It 
appears to me hopeless to expect that a 
whole people should throw off the old chains 
of authority, by exciting them to inquiry, 
and that they should ever settle down in 
any church already established* Like thQ 
new republics of South America, they must 
have half a century of stormy controversy, 
and would subside into some new develop- 
ment, distinguished from any previously 
existing. The education which is everyr 
where going on will tempt them to assert; 

Q 2 
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the liberty of thought; and though it 
should not induce them to throw off the 
Catholic religion, will inevitably force the 
clergy to modify it so as to make it conform 
as far as possible to the new light. No 
Churchy that is left to itself, can hold the 
same ground eternally. The legitimate in- 
quiry of some^ and the restless spirit or 
fanciful notions of others, will for ever create 
new sects and parties^ and the separatists 
will be generally those who believe a little 
less of the old doctrine, however eager their 
appetite may be for the new. 

But there is yet another consideration 
which the politician must fairly entertain, 
before he can make himself a party to any 
scheme of national conversion. The hold 
he possesses at present over the minds of 
the Irish, is chiefly founded on an established 
order of things, ancient attachments, and 
those other prejudices of the memory which 
influence uneducated persons. The scheme 
of conversion which is going on, is one 
which proposes to loosen all these ties, and 
to place the religion, the morality^ and the 
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loyalty, of the common people on a reason* 
able foundation. There are, without doubt^ 
many individuals among them^ whom it would 
be justice to direct in this course ; but taking 
the aggregate of the Irish nation, the bulk of 
which is composed of persons without re- 
flection, slaves to their affections and pas* 
sions, and unsteady and wavering in their 
feelings to a proverb, I think no prudent 
statesman would be willing to loosen the 
ties that now bind them together, with the 
chance of planting in their rude minds 
a purer system of faith. If the Irish 
peasantry could be induced to throw off 
their ancient attachments, such is the prone- 
ness of human nature to tread forbidden 
ground, that no man can possibly say at 
what point their curiosity would be satisfied, 
or that it could be stayed within any limits 
consistent with the professed religion, or 
any existing state of things. The wildest 
passions would be let loose, factions would 
arise and inflame each other, and that which 
began with rejecting an error of doctrine 
would soon become identified with the hos- 
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tility of individuals, and the truth would be 
lost sight of in personal broils and aggres* 
sions. Ancient institutions are generally 8o 
strong that they cannot be got rid of without 
making a national appeal^ and rousing the 
passions of a whole people, and there are 
occasions when this may be justified; but 
if the practical good be not very apparent, 
no wise man will open the sluices without 
knowing how he is to shut them again. 
Whoever, therefore, is not prepared for all the 
consequences, must be content to relinquish 
the pursuit of truth to some less popular 
method, and leave it to work its way by the 
silent, yet not less certain, mode of influ* 
encing the opinions of the few, who will 
carry with them, in due time, where the 
legitimate influence of their station is not 
counteracted, the confidence of the many. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF POOR-LAWS. 

A TRAVELLER, who should have visited Ire- 
land during the last year^ without taking 
into consideration the policy of introducing 
a compulsory provision for the poor^ might 
be justly charged with overlooking one of 
the most important questions which at pre* 
sent affects the interests of England. The 
subject pressed itself upon my attention the 
more, because the English poor-laws have 
long engaged my thoughts, both theoreti- 
cally and practically ; and, although, in the 
estimation of some, it may not be thought to 
discover much penetration to be still mis- 
trusting my own judgment, I should not be 
doing justice to the opinions of others, or 
treat the reader with much respect, if I were 
to become the advocate of a side, merely to 
uphold the prerogative of authorship, com*' 
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monly indulged in, of speaking confidently 
and dogmatically. 

With regard to the general question^ I 
apprehend few persons will be found now 
to adopt the broad principle of the English 
poor-laws, to relieve or find work for every 
body, without regard to the causes which 
may have created their distress; for although 
the 43rd Eliz. authorised the relief only of 

the LAME, IMPOTENT, BLIND, AND SUCH OTHER 
AMONG THEM BEING POOR AND NOT ABLE TO 

WORK, yet, practically, all who had no means 
of maintaining themselves received parish 
relief, without taking into consideration their 
character or conduct. 

This principle, of relieving all who are 
in distress, was acted upon most compre- 
hensively, towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, when the country was placed on the 
brink of a civil war, by the revolutionary 
contagion introduced from a neighbouring 
nation. It was necessary, or, if not neces- 
sary, it was thought expedient, in order to 
allay the irritation arising from distress^ to 
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remove from the poor every pretext for dis- 
turbance; and the debates in Parliament 
about that period, and especially Mr. Pitt's 
Bill, introduced in 1796, show the mon- 
strous lengUi to which the principle of relief 
was pushed. This Bill was intended to be 
a consolidation of the law on the subject, 
and contained no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty sections. It was proposed, when 
a father had more than ttco children, or a 
widow more than one, — ^following in this 
respect Mr. Locke's recommendation, that 
the rest should be wholly supported by the 
parish. Here it is, we find, recognised as 
a just principle, the notable practice, which 
has introduced more mischief and confusion 
than almost any thing else, that the wages of 
labourers shall be made up out of the poor- 
rates. Moreover, in addition, the parish 
oflBcers were directed to buy cows for the 
industrious ! Any capitalist, having work to 
do, might be compelled to take the poor 
labourer ; and, to crown the whole, no one 
was to be excluded from parochial relief^ on 
account of being possessed of any real 
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estate, or other property^ not exceeding & 
certain value ! 

Such being the views entertained by the 
leading authorities of the country, it is not 
to be wondered, that the magistrates should 
adopt the practice of relieving all who could 
bring themselves within the reach of these 
sweeping principles, and that they should 
adopt tables which should regulate the 
amount of relief^ according to the number in 
each family. It was a plan which reduced 
the grand scheme of national benevolence, 
and all the finer feelings and sympathies of 
our nature, to an arithmetical calculation* 
A more heartless and indiscriminate distribu* 
tion can hardly be devised, unless it should 
be found in the use of a lottery wheel. 

The abuses which took place, combined 
with the scarcities of 1799 and 1800^ de- 
monstrated very early the ruinous tendency 
of the principle. The necessity for court* 
ing the people had abated, and the promoters 
of the system became themselves alarmed. 
Doubts began to be entertained, and Mr. 
Malthus stepped in with Ms theory of popu« 
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lation, which the public eagerly adopted 
wholesale, supported, as it was, by abun* 
dant and overflowing testimony. From this 
time, the tide of opinion set in an opposite 
direction; and almost every writer, by 
attacking the poor-laws, found favour in the 
eyes of the public, and floated into a safe 
harbour on the current that was created ; and 
there has been nothing too gross respecting 
their abuse, or too bold, which has not been 
charged upon their operation. As is the case 
with all human opinions, new fluctuations 
are taking place ; yet I think most practical 
men have taken this position, from which 
they are not likely to be driven, namely, 
that the dissolute poor are not entitled to 
the same measure of relief as the virtuous 
poor ; and that parish officers are bound to 
take into consideration the character and 
conduct of the person to be relieved. Both 
parties being agreed in this, the discussion 
is brought within a narrow compass ; for the 
great distinction between the English system 
of relief, and all other national systems, is, 
that, in practice, overseers have neither 
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been limited in their funds nor in the de* 
scription of persons to participate in their 
distribution. Hence, a right to relief has 
grown up, which, in the minds of the re- 
cipients, has nothing to do with merit or 
demerit, but which depends solely upon 
bringing their case within the rule of des- 
titution. Several of the recent champions 
of the poor-laws have failed to make this 
important distinction. 

Although in the reign of Henry the Eighth 
an act was passed for licencing the aged 
poor and impotent persons to beg, as well 
as for punishing vagabonds, the Irish legis- 
lature did not attempt to adopt the enact* 
ments of the reign of Elizabeth, which make 
so peculiar a feature in the policy of England. 
Indeed, the situation of Ireland at this period 
was so different from that of the sister king- 
dom, that the necessity of poor-laws did not 
arise. Her ancient institutions were not 
broken up, she was too much behind to be 
seriously affected by the depreciation of the 
coin ; but, what is of most importance, there 
was no such class of persons in existence 
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as labourers in husbandry. As long as 
this state of things continued, the relief 
of the poor of Ireland was performed by the 
poor themselves, among whom the virtue of 
charity is always more active than among 
the great, because they stand in a nearer 
relation to the supplicants, and can enter 
more warmly into their tales of woe. The 
period, however, has arrived, when the con- 
dition of the tillers of the soil is similar to 
that which existed in England in the six- 
teenth century. The same necessity has 
been felt, for a long time past, of making a 
provision for those, who, from circumstances 
not to be foreseen, cannot provide for them- 
selves ; and the urgency of the appeal has 
increased every day, as the situation of 
Ireland has approached to that of England, 
when the great clearance of the cottier sys- 
tem of husbandry was made. 

Statutory provision has already been 
made for several classes of the indigent, 
whose cases were the most distressing. The 
Irish have exercised their humanity like 
others ; and though the English are rather apt 
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to plume themselves upon the benevolent pro- 
visions of their ancestors, in establishing a 
refuge for poverty, it must not be forgotten 
that the enactment of poor-laws was a mea- 
sure of necessity, not of charity ; of compul-' 
sion^ not of choice. The mistake was, in 
making them a permanent institution of 
society, instead of limiting them to the then 
existing emergency. 

The institutions which have been pro* 
vided in Ireland, shall be enumerated in the 
order in which they were established: — ? 
1. Infirmaries. — 2. Houses of Industry.— 
3. Foundling Hospitals. — 4. Dispensaries. — ' 
5. Fever Hospitals. — 6. Lunatic Asylums. — 
7. Voluntary Associations for the suppression 
of Mendicity. 

The Irish legislature, in the year 1765^ 
humanely provided for the establishment of 
hospitals or infirmaries, in the several coun^ 
ties of Ireland*, (and afterwards extended 
to counties of cities and townsf) by creating 
corporations^ to consist of certain dignitaries 

* 5 Geo. III., c. 20, amended by 36 Geo. III., c. 9. 
t 47 Geo. III., Bt. 2, c. 50. 
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connected with the county, and voluntary 
subscribers, who were empowered to build 
and keep in repair accommodations for the 
reception of patients. The grand jury was 
authorised, in the first instance, to present 
any sum, not exceeding 100/. nor under 50/., 
and subsequently, the sum was extended 
to 500/. a-year, over and above the former 
grant*. It was provided, however^ that 
before the sum of 500/. should be granted^ 
the grand jury should satisfy themselves^ 
by an affidavit and account of the physician 
of the infirmary, of the number of patients 
received and relieved ; and also of the state 
of the funds, and the outlay of them. Every 
shire, excepting, I believe, two or three, and 
several cities and towns, have adopted these 
institutions ; and they form at present one of 
the permanent provisions for the poor who 
are suffering by accidents, or under diseases 
not bearing the character of fevers* By the 
same act, the grand jury were authorised to 
assess the county, in such sums as they 
should think fit, for the support of a ward 

* 45 Geo. III., c 1 11. 
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for the reception of lunatics. The assess- 
ment in aid of them, for the year 1828^ 
amounted to the sum of 14,711/. 15«. 5d» 
It may be worth while to mention, that it 
is not usual for the medical profession to 
attend the infirmaries^ or any other similar 
establishments, gratuitously, as they do in 
England. I visited several of these resorts 
of disease, which appeared to me, with one 
or two exceptions, to be clean^ orderly^ and 
well managed. 

The next provision for the poor, in order 
of time, was Houses of Industry. In the 
year 1771, corporations, constituted like 
those for the establishment of infirmaries, 
were created in every county, with the 
power to hold lands of a certain amount, for 
the purpose of building workhouses, or 
houses of industry, which were to be di- 
vided into four parts — one for such poor 
helpless men as shall be judged worthy of 
admission; another part for poor helpless 
women ; one other part for the reception of 
men who shall be committed as vagabonds 
or sturdy beggars, able or fit for labour ; 
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and the fourth part, for such idle, strolling, 
disorderly women, as shall be committed, 
and shall be found able or fit for labour. 
They are required to grant to the helpless 
poor, who have resided for one year within 
their respective counties, badges or marks, 
and to give them a licence to beg in such 
barony, city, town, or parish, within their 
respective counties, as they shall think fit ; 
specifying the character of the persons so 
licenced, and whether reduced to that state 
by sickness or misfortune. This act also 
provides, that a beggar so licensed may be 
permitted, by the consent of the corpora- 
ration, to take one child with him ; while 
the other children may be sent to the char- 
ter-school nurseries, or be apprenticed. The 
fund provided for the support of these insti- 
tutions was first 200/. for counties of towns, 
and cities ; and 400/. for shires ; and subse- 
quently, increased to a sum not more than 
1000/. per annum in towns and cities, nor 
more than 1200/. in shires. As a further 
means of support, the corporations had 
power to appoint preachers in any churches, 

R 
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i¥ithout the consent of the incumbents, on 
behalf of the object, and to make collec- 
tions*. They do not, however, seem to have 
answered the desired end ; or, being volun- 
tary, the counties have evaded their esta- 
blishment, as very few are found to exist 
under the name, and none to which the term 
Workhouse ought to be applied. 

That at Waterford is excellently managed, 
the shire and the county of the city being 
united. The annual voluntary subscriptions 
for the year ending February 1829, amount^ 
to 317/. 2^. 3d.y and the presentments to 
3,400/. ; the produce to the institution, of 
the work done, was 112/. 6*. 9d. ; the ex- 
pense of supporting the establishment, in 
which were admitted, during the year, 
443 persons, seems to have amounted to 
2,661/. 14^. lOd., or 6/. for each person; 
but as the inmates are constantly fluctuating, 
this cannot be taken as the cost of each in- 
dividual's support. 

* 11 and 12 Geo. III., c. 30 ; 23 and 24 Geo. III., c 58; 
46 Geo. III., c. 95 ; 58 Geo. IIL, c. 47, 
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Description of persons in the house* 
February, 1829:— 



Paupers 

Vagrants 
Prostitutes 


- 


204 

- 13 

6 


Lunatics 


- 


« 78 


Idiots - 


m 


41 



837 

In the Limerick House of Industry, tbd 
income for the year ending February 1829^ 
was 1,664/. 14*. 2d., of which 1,102/. 6s.2d. 
was from presentments, and 55/. 11#. 8d. 
from the voluntary subscriptions of twelve 
persons. No work is done. 

Number of inmates in the house, 1st of 
March, 1829 :~ 



Lunatics, Idiots, and Epileptics 


- 42 


Men (healthy) 


20 


Men (infirm and sick) t 


- 34 


Men and Boys (vagrants) 


8 


Boys - - . 


- ^3 


Women (healthy) 


67 


Women (infirm and sick) - 


. 49 


Women (vagrants) 


14 


Girls 


- 67 



364 

Rations served out in the course of the 
year, 258,524. The dietary in the house 

R2 
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is, — ^for breakfasty 8 oz. oatmeal, and 1 pint 
of new milk : dinner, 4^ lbs. potatoes, boiled, 
and 1 pint of sour milk. The cost of diet- 
ing a pauper was stated to be l^d. per 
diem. At Cork, a gentleman, competent to 
judge, informed me he would undertake to 
support 1000 persons, as the poor live in 
Ireland, at Id. per diem, each. At Sligo, I 
found the dietary to be, every second day, 
potatoes and milk at breakfast and dinner, 
and the alternate days, stir-about for break- 
fast. The actual cost of this is 2d. a day, 
each person. The Charter-school boys, at 
the same place, are sustained for 3d. a day, 
each boy. At Clonmell, the diet in their 
House of Industry was, — for breakfasU 1 lb. 
oatmeal among three, and half-a-pint of new 
milk to each : dinner y 1 stone of potatoes to 
five infirm paupers, or four vagrants, and 1 
pint of sour milk to each: supper^ |^ lb. of 
bread, and half-a-pint of sour milk to each. 
Foundlings are provided for, by appoint- 
ing overseers in every parish, (except in 
Dublin and Cork, which have their peculiar 
statutes,) who are empowered to raise upon 
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their respective parishes any sum not ex- 
ceeding 51. for each child*; but as the 
Dublin Hospital, to which they are sent, 
receives that sum upon their admission, a 
late statutef provides, that the further sum 
of 50*. may be raised for the purpose of 
conveying them. 

Dispensaries are the next national benevo- 
lent institutions which were established, and 
these were engrafted upon the infirmaries, in 
consequence of the remoteness of some parts 
of each county, which could not be benefited 
by the original establishment. Consequently, 
when any such corporation shall certify to the 
grand jury of the county, that they have re- 
ceived from private subscription or donation 
any sum, since the preceding assizes, for the 
purpose of establishing in any town a dis- 
pensary for furnishing medicines and giving 
medical aid to the poor, it shall be lawful 
for such grand jury to present a sum equal 
to the sum so received, or, it has been de- 
termined, a less sum, at their discretion, to 

* 11 and 12 Geo. III., c. 15 ; 13 and 14 Geo. III., c. 24. 
t 6 Geo. IV., c. 102 ; 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 36. ., 
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be applied in providing medicines^ or sur- 
gical aid, for the poor of such town and its 
neighbourhood, as a committee of the mem- 
bers shall deem advisable*. In the year 
1818, these institutions were separated from 
the infirmaries, and had a permanent cha- 
racter given to them ; and the grand juries 
may now make their presentment, on behalf 
of the subscribers, for double the amount 
subscribed, without the intervention of the 
corporation of the infirmaryf . 

Dispensaries are very numerous in the 
south of Ireland, and there is a great dispo- 
sition in the poor to flock to them. I am 
unwilling to credit the existence of the abuses 
which were said, by persons on the spot, to 
have crept into these establishments ; such as 
the payment of a subscription to the treasu- 
rer, which is repaid after the presentment is 
obtained, and the delivering out of medi- 
cines, which are taken back at a reduced 
price. But the gentry are never backward 
to criminate one another, and it is remark- 
able how little nationality they possess ; so 

* 45 Geo. IIL, c 1 1 1 • t 58 Geo. III., c. 47. 
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that Dr. Johasoa's satirical remark^ when 
contrasting them with tho Scotch, was not 
unwarranted : '* The Irish are not in a con- 
spiracy to cheat the world by. false rehire* 
sentations of the merits of their countrymen. 
No, Sir ; the Irish are a fair people ; they 
never speak well of each other." 

In consequence of the prevalence of fever 
among the poor, and especially the distresa 
which followed the failure of their potato* 
crop, in the year 1816^ the legislature 
passed an act for the establishment of Fever 
Hospitals, in 1818^ which are directed to be 
divided into two parts — one for the use of 
poor helpless men, and the other for the 
same description of women; and to admit, 
from time to time, so many sick and helpless 
poor patients as the funds should admit of. 
The grand juries are empowered to present 
sums, not exceeding double the amount of 
private subscriptions ; but on an emergency 
a sum may be advanced by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, to be repaid, within a limited period^ 
by the county requiring the aid*. In prac- 

* 58 Geo« IIL, c 4/. 
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tice, the fever hospitals do not se^n to be 
confined to the reception of fever patients, 
and they arc now frequently united with 
dispensaries. 

Lunatic Asylums are of recent establish- 
ment, though grand juries were empowered, 
by the 27/A Qeo. IIL, c. 39, to present such 
sums of money as they should think fit for 
providing and supporting wards, in county 
infirmaries, for the reception and support of 
such insane persons and idiots as should be 
recommended by two or more magistrates. 
A subsequent statute* gives to the grand 
juries the power of presenting 100/. for the 
establishment of an asylum, or a ward in 
their house of industry^ if no presentment be 
made under the former statute. Very full 
powers are given, by the 1st and 2nd Qeo. IV. 
c. 33, (amended by the 6/A Geo. IV. ^ c. 54, 
and the 7/A Qeo. IV., c. 14,) for the erection 
and maintenance of such establishments; 
and, under the direction of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, the funds to be applied are not limited, 

• 46 Geo. III., c. 95. 
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and they may be made for districts as well 
as counties. 

Besides these legislative provisions for 
the relief of the poor, many of the con- 
siderable towns have established Mendicity 
Societies, since the influx of the country poor 
has been increased by the ** clearing" of the 
landlords. These institutions, supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, furnish subsistence 
during the day, and the recipients are con- 
fined within the walls, to prevent them from 
begging ; but at night they are turned adrift 
to shift for themselves, and are permitted to 
return in the morning, to partake of the par- 
simonious meal of potatoes and sour milk. 
As life is but barely sustained by this 
means, though starvation is prevented, these 
institutions cannot be charged with encou- 
raging the vice they are intended to sup- 
press. I visited many of them in the course 
of my journey, and could not but approve of 
their general management. One curious 
fact was connected with some of them — a 
species of settlement-law, requiring that 
the applicant should either have resided a 
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certain time in the town, or should hare 
worked with some master belonging to it. 
In Belfast^ where the applications are nume- 
rous in consequence of the linen manufac- 
ture, the residence of several years is 
required to entitle any one to participate in 
the benefits of certain institutions. 

Schools are scarcely within the definition 
of relief ; yet^ in Ireland, where education 
is greedily sought after, and enoroious 
grants are annually made by parliament, 
much of what is given to support them does 
indirectly contribute to diminish the neces- 
sities of the poor. 

But, after all, the benevolent institutions 
bear a very small part of the burden of re- 
lieving the poor ; and the relief which is 
furnished by the cotter, very far exceeds 
that which is aflForded by any other means. 
In some towns there are certain privileged 
persons, who are suflFered to beg from door 
to door, two or more days in the week ; 
while others in the countrv are ^^ rounds- 
men," never sleeping two nights in the same 
place, yet always sure of accommodation in 
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every cabin. The cotters entertain the 
notion, which is very general through the 
world, that a curse will be upon him who 
turns a beggar from his door. 

One great objection to the introduction of 
pooj>-laws into Ireland^ would be the inevi- 
table consequence of breaking in upon the 
humane and charitable disposition which ac< 
tuates the people at present. Perhaps there 
is no country where the kindness of the poor 
to one another acts more beneficially, while 
the rich exercise their benevolence by the 
same indiscriminate distribution of the 
potato at their own gates. This species of 
charity necessarily is culivated, and flou- 
rishes most in that state of society where 
the mutual dependence upon one another 
is most sensibly felt ; and must ever be in 
those countries where the contingencies of 
life are most numerous, and where trade and 
commerce have not introduced the less pre- 
carious relation of master and servant. The 
most compassionate class will always be 
the poor themselves, not only because they 
can sympathize practically with want^ but 
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among them the affections of the heart are 
the chief medium of communication of man 
with his fellow-man, and reason is not sub- 
stituted for feeling. This is remarkably the 
case in Ireland, where the great source of 
relief for the indigent is the poor cottiers. 
A beggar goes into their cabins without in-, 
vitation, is supplied with a few potatoes and 
a little butter-milk, and then departs ; and 
this is submitted to by the poorest of the 
farmers as long as they have any thing to 
spare. The rich, neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant, (and I speak here the sentiments. of 
Catholic bishops who are well acquainted 
with- the subject,) do much ; the poor help 
the poor. In Scotland, the same disposition 
is observed to exist; while the great con- 
tributors to the weekly and sacramental 
collections are the labouring and indus- 
trious part of the community, and not the 
heritors. 

It is true, there may be no great self- 
denial in giving away food of so perishable 
a nature as the potato, since the possessors 
cannot hope to keep it for themselves be: 
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yondthe return of the season when the new 
supplies come in; still the general usage 
shows a habit of such practical benefit, that 
I cannot look forward to the introduction of 
poor-laws, without entertaining the greatest 
apprehension of losing so estimable and use- 
ful a virtue. 

In consequence of the changes which hate 
taken place in the relation of the different 
classes of society, the eleemosynary bounty 
of the affluent in England has been diverted 
into fresh channels ; and the charity, which 
was formerly awakened by their close con- 
tact with their distressed neighbours^ now 
goes out in the form of institutions for the 
religious and moral improvement of the 
world, many of them to take effect only in 
remote regions, with which the donors have 
but little acquaintance, and where their con- 
tributions are dispensed by committees and 
strangers, instead of by themselves. 

Then, again, there is another virtue, very 
conspicuous among the Irish, as among the 
Scotch — the affection subsisting between 
parents and children ; and the obligation to 
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support each other is felt to be so impera* 
live, that no excuse can release the parties 
from it. In England the parental and filial 
affections are nearly extinguished among 
the poor, and modern education has not 
improved the relation even among the rich. 
The introduction of poor-laws certainly has 
the demoralizing efifect of blunting these 
natural instincts. It is repeatedly re- 
marked by the different reporters in Sir 
John Sinclair's great storehouse of rural 
knowledge, the ^^ Statistic Account of 
Scotland/' that in those parishes where 
rates are established, it is not unusual 
for those who have been accustomed to 
pay them, to think they have a right to 
throw their old servants and poor relations 
upon the parish, as soon as they become 
unable to support themselves : and he must 
have had little experience of the poor of 
England, who has not witnessed numerous 
instances where the strongest natural in- 
stincts of the mother have been overcome 
by her wish to get rid of sustaining her 
child. However mean our opinion of tbe 
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poor Irish may be, I do not believe as many 
cases of the desertion of children by parents 
would be discovered in the whole kingdom 
of Ireland, as might be found in one single 
parish in the south of England ; nor, with all 
their perversion of language, is there one 
half so gross, as that we hear every day, 
the making a family and '' an incumbrance" 
convertible terms. In Ireland, every man 
may be called a boy; a ditch, a furze- 
hedge ; a gate, a stone wall ; a great-coat 
may be employed to keep out the heat, but 
a parent never speaks of his child as '' an 
incumbrance !" 

It should be the business of the states- 
man to keep the natural affections active in 
society as long as he can. The exercise 
of them is the cardinal virtue of the poor. 
Wealth, prosperity, trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, with the independence and selfish- 
ness they bring in their train, will weaken 
and obliterate them in spite of his efforts. 
If nations are determined to be rich, they 
must either forego the advantage to be de- 
rived from many of our best instincts, or 
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must communicate such an education as 
will, by strengthening and elevating the 
mind, counterbalance the loss of them. 

I have now put the reader in possession 
of the means which Ireland possesses of 
providing for her indigent population. Her 
institutions, indeed, do not admit every 
species of pauperism ; but there is a place of 
refuge, on a limited scale it must be admit- 
ted, for those cases which are the least ques- 
tionable in principle — the aged, impotent, 
lunatic, and sick poor. The workhouses, as 
far as they exist, instead of being what their 
name would import, are the retreat of un- 
befriended age and impotency, of which 
there is very little, compared with that in 
England. Some extension of these might 
easily be effected, if the principle of pro- 
viding for the decayed be thought advisable 
to adopt. I cannot forbear to entertain, 
myself, the apprehension, that if easy admis- 
sion were obtained into such establishments, 
the inevitable consequence would be to 
destroy among the poor themselves that 
lively sense of the obligation they now uni- 
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versally feel, to support their aged parents 
and helpless oflfspring. 

The provision for those who suffer by sick- 
ness or by accidents, cannot be objected to on 
the same ground. Men will not, in general, 
voluntarily become sick, or suffer accidents, 
in order to avoid less serious evils ; though 
cases are not wanting where some have pre- 
ferred to be immured in a gaol, to earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
Infirmaries and fever hospitals are, there- 
fore, unobjectionable ; and, although dispen- 
saries rather encourage the poor to rely 
upon the empiricism of medicine, it is a 
harmless prejudice, from which their betters 
have not delivered themselves; and, left 
upon their present footing, no serious abuse 
is likely to occur. 

I will not, on the present occasion, embark 
largely on the controverted question of the 
poor-laws, because, for the last few years, 
the press has groaned under the works 
which have been pubhshed on the subject ; 
and I am the less inclined, having, very 
early in the discussion, laid my views before 

s 
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the public^ with the intention of illustrating 
the nature of benevolence, for which the 
poor-laws are proposed as a substitute. 
Above all, I would wish to avoid that narrow 
treatment of the question which regards it 
as one of political economy. How the 
labouring poor are to improve the wealth ci 
the country is, no doubt, of great moment ; 
but how they, with the rich, are to be made 
happy, is a subject of more vital importance. 
The philanthropy of the rich is one of the 
means which is relied upon for obtaining 
this desirable end; and there are few 
stronger characteristics of the present age, 
so far at least as regards Great Britain and 
Ireland, than the universal diflfusion of this 
spirit. Every proposal for the benefit of the 
poor and the ignorant is sure to meet with 
sympathy and support : everywhere are nu- 
merous and active societies founded for all 
the varied purposes of relief and instruction; 
and, of all possible spectacles, the most 
favourite and crowded are the periodical 
meetings of benevolent institutions. A feel- 
ing so universal and so active, and whicbf 
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for many years, has been of increasing^ 
force, must of necessity be a powerful agent ; 
and it is become an inquiry of high import- 
ance, to ascertain whether its results be 
likely to be advantageous or otherwise, and 
whether there be not some restrictions which 
these excellent persons should impose upon 
themselves, while they indulge in their kind 
and amiable feelings. 

It may at first seem astonishing that any 
doubt should exist upon this question. To 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to suc- 
cour the distressed — are duties so obvious 
to reason, and so earnestly enforced by re- 
ligion, that any one who ventures to question 
the benefit of the rich relieving the poor, 
must run the risk of being considered para- 
doxical and heartless. But those who con- 
sider it safe to abandon themselves without 
reflection to the guidance of any emotion, 
however excellent, mistake the nature of our 
condition in the world. As the most whole- 
some food, when taken in continued excess, 
may lead to disease and death, so our best 
feelings, if not carefully directed, may lea^ 

8 2 
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to errors of a most dangerous nature. In 
the case of a national provision for the poor, 
of benevolent institutions supported by 
voluntary subscriptions^ which have the 
same object, and the systematic relief fur- 
nished by some of the wealthy, the doctrine 
admits of various illustrations. 

It may, I apprehend^ be safely assumed, 
that a state of independent comfort^ the 
result of their own efforts and foresight, is 
that in which we would wish to see the 
peasantry of every country ; and that the 
quantity of wealth which shall be accumulated 
ought not to be the only measure of the 
benefit. The praise universally bestowed 
upon that spirit which leads the English 
poor to submit to so many privations rather 
than become the inhabitants of a poor-house, 
sufficiently marks the agreement of mankind 
on this point, without building it upon the 
controverted positions of Mr. Malthus. The 
feelings which incite the poor to this resolute 
struggle for independence, may be con- 
sidered as one of the chief agents by which 
the prosperity of nations is secured, and the 
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means through which, in one place, a barren 
soil teems with thriving inhabitants, while 
in another, a country blessed with every 
advantage that Nature can bestow, is. for 
ages little other than a desert** 

The kind intercourse of voluntary benevo- 
lence is not to be compared to the churlish 
severity of parish relief, yet in both cases 
there must be a feeling of dependence and 
humiliation attached to the receiving of 
regular and permanent succour from any 
source but our own active exertions. The 
imperfections of human nature will creep into 
the bosom of the almoner, along with even 
the best and most disinterested feelings; 
and it will be discovered by the poor, that 
obsequiousness, ostentatious gratitude, and 
affected humility, will frequently make their 
way more advantageously than unremitting 
industry and anxious forethought. Hence, 

* The decay of the Roman empire under a long con- 
tinuance of peace, and the unprecedented prosperity of 
Greece and Sicily under the most destructive wars, with the 
case of England during her civil commotions, may satisfy 
us, that even security of property is not, by any means, the 
great secret of national prosperity. 
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many practical evils may arise; and I 
think no person can be acquainted with the 
poor in cities, without observing that they 
actually do arise to a very great extent. 

Eleemosynary relief must, also, in its 
nature be fluctuating and uncertain^ and its 
tendency is, not only to weaken the pru- 
dential motives, but to nourish the disposi- 
tion to rely upon possible good fortune ; and 
it seems to be an inherent quality of human 
nature, wherever uncertain chances are the 
groundwork of our expectations, to rely upon 
havings in all cases, the benefit of the 
prize*. From this cause, whenever a large 
supply of gratuitous assistance to the poor 
becomes a part of the national system^ it 
no longer acts as a relief in cases of peculiar 
and unforeseen emergency; but, being 
already anticipated, and much more than 
anticipated, is at best no relief, and, it may 
be feared, has an inevitable tendency to 
enervate and undermine all those energies 
of character which afford the only sure 

♦ The well-known improvidence of the West Indk 
planters is attributed to the fluctuating nature of their cropt. 
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maintenance of the labourer, and the best 
and soundest foundation for the prosperity 
of his country. So narrow is the path of 
benevolence (like that, however, of every 
other virtue), that, even in attempting to put 
any person forward in earning a livelihood, 
the supporters of favourites are too apt to 
forget that they are using the wealth and 
influence they possess in society, to reduce 
the prosperity of some neighbour^ who has 
succeeded in the same line of business; thus 
holding out the fatal lesson, that no in- 
dustry or good character can eventually be 
secure, without a dependent connexion with 
the active directors of charity in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

There is, indeed, one unfortunate result 
to be anticipated from the distribution of 
voluntary charity, which is not produced by 
the operation of poor-laws. The family 
which has struggled through life without 
parish assistance, has, at least, the good 
word of overseers, who rejoice in any deduc- 
tion from the herd of hungry applicants ; 
but the philanthropist, whose pleasures are 
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derived through his sympathies with dis- 
tress, and whose most agreeable associations 
are with the poverty he has relieved, will 
hardly sympathize with the resolute endur- 
ance of an independent spirit* Such an 
one is happy if he have only to bear the 
cold neglect of that part of the rich who, by 
an avoidance of all charity, keep their left 
hand in total ignorance of what the right 
hand doeth ; and has not, in addition, to en- 
counter the attempts of the beneficent to 
diminish the advantages of his situation in 
favour of some client in more abject poverty. 
The allotted rewards of virtue, and the 
allotted punishments of vice, are thus alike 
confounded ; and will not the poor, observ- 
ing that unremitted industry and resolute 
independence are not more sure of obtain- 
ing their just deserts than the opposite 
course of idleness and improvidence, or, 
what is equally inimical, humouring the 
fancies of the philanthropist, give up, in 
despair, the virtues of most difficult attain- 
ment, and exchange them for a mean and 
humiliating dependence, which will end in 
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mendicity? I remember the reply of an 
independent fellow, though somewhat lax 
moralist, to one of these benevolent enthu- 
siasts, who threatened to supersede him, 
^' You forget. Sir;— I am a carpenter;'* 
which was unanswerable. 

As the world, however, is not redundantly 
supplied with persons who dare assert 
this independence, it seems necessary, in 
order to avoid the gloomy catastrophe I 
have alluded to, that great discrimination 
should be employed in selecting the objects 
of relief. The distribution made by the 
agents of the law, or by committees, cannot 
be select, and is still more likely to be pro- 
ductive of evil than that which is made by 
rich individuals. In the one case, the 
almoner is tied up by rules, which pc^clude 
him from the exercise of a discretionary 
power, and which make the measure of dis- 
tress almost the only question for his con- 
sideration; while, in the other case, the 
individual^ who is dispensing for himself, is 
left at complete liberty to exercise the virtue 
under the guidance of his reason. The 
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reader will not have failed to remark, that 
none of these objections apply to the exercise 
of charity by the poor themselves, whidi, 
although under the direction of an involun- 
tary impulse, is not chargeable with pos- 
sessing a tendency to lower the recipients in 
the estimation of themselves. 

Yet, to paralyse the noble virtue d 
charity by the calculations of prudential rea* 
son^ or the statistics of political economy, 
can never be the wish of any wise or good 
man ; and it is far better that some abuse 
of indiscriminate relief should exist, than 
that we should extinguish our best feelings 
by a cold and frigid philosophy. My argu- 
ments are chiefly intended to caution the 
world against ministering to its own decep- 
tion, by the encouragement they at present 
give to philanthropic enthusiasts, who 
imagine the world will never go on well but 
under their direction, and to the second- 
hand and spurious charity of committees^ 
boards, vestries, and other bodies of men 
acting in a collective or corporate capa* 
city. They are become the favourite resort 
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of such as love to exercise patronage and 
authority; while they hold out a tempta- 
tion to the rich to contribute to charitable 
funds, not unfrequently to spare themselves 
the shock of coming in contact with misery^ 
and thus to lose all those indirect benefits 
which arise from a close connexion of the 
upper with the lower classes. 

Charity, to bless him who gives and him 
who receives, must be impelled by sym-^ 
pathy of heart, directed by a sound dis- 
cretion. 

It is frequently urged as the plea for 
introducing poor-laws into Ireland, that Scot- 
land has, in spite of the warning of England, 
been forced into the measure ; but it is for- 
gotten, in using this argument, that Scotland, 
as long as her population consisted of little 
farmers, like those for whom compulsory as- 
sistance is now sought in the sister country, 
possessed the power for a long period with- 
out employing it ; and that it is only when 
the condition of society has been changed, 
and the masters and woi^men have been 
subject to the vicissitudes of trade and ma- 
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nufacture^ that she has been compelled to 
resort to an assessment. Not until Ireland 
shall become manufacturings and her popu- 
lation shall be occupied in a species of 
labour that is constantly ebbing and flowing, 
will she be able to make out a case parallel 
to that of England ; but the poor-laws are 
now proposed to relieve the poor tenantry^ 
who are exposed to the dearth of seasons ; 
who pay extravagant rents ; and have fallen 
upon those evil times in agriculture, when 
the conversion of cotter tenants into fanners 
with capital takes place. This natural step 
in the progress of society is now to be pro- 
vided for, and it will require all the sagacity 
and foresight of a great statesman to pre- 
vent it from heaping still more misery upon 
the country. 

Another great impediment to the intro- 
duction of poor-laws arises out of the nature 
of the property to be assessed, a great part 
of which is in the hands of persons who are 
on the very brink of indigence, and who 
need only a slight diminution of their pre* 
sent resources to plunge them headlong into 
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it ; while no inconsiderable portion of land is 
occupied by those who are already paupers* 
If the assessment should be levied upon the 
landlord, which is the only equitable mode, 
this, I fear^ would present an additional 
temptation to him to clear his land; and, 
with the accustomed ingenuity of a party 
interested, he would not be at a loss to dis- 
cover some expedient to avoid the burden 
of the poor thereby created, and to throw 
them upon the public. 

But even if it were thought just and wise 
to establish poor-laws, the state of society is 
such, that a proper and efficient administra- 
tion of them would be found wanting in those 
parts of Ireland for which this remedy is more 
particularly sought. The improved portions 
of the country, without doubt, would easily 
provide respectable officers ; but where are 
they to be found in the south or the west of 
the kingdom ? It requires a more intimate 
knowledge of localities than I can pretend 
to possess, to speak with confidence on the 
point ; but judging, as I do, from the state of 
agriculture in the distressed districts, where 
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tbe whole mass of the tenantry is associated 
by clannish and factionary feelings, and 
where an aggression upon one is resented 
by the whole, with no upper or middle dass 
possessing a distinct interest or higher 
views, I think it is not a rash inference to 
draw, that suitable officers cannot be foupd, 
to whose hands the administration of such a 
fund could be safely entrusted. 

Compulsory relief would necessarily in- 
troduce a law of settlement ; and although 
the principle on which it would be framed 
might be much more simple than the com- 
plicated and refined system adopted in 
England, it must still give rise to much liti. 
gation, and consequently to much abuse. 
These practical difficulties of the question 
are sufficient to deter any country, not 
forced into the measure by dire necessity, 
from adopting, to say the least, an expedient 
so doubtful in policy, and so pregnant with 
certain mischief. 

Yet, with all the objections which may be 
urged successfully against a permanent pro- 
vision for the poor, there are certain exi* 
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gences in society, such as that of" clearing/' 
which is now taking place in Ireland, from 
the sudden effects of which the poor are en- 
titled to be protected. No forethought or 
providence, no determined love of indepen- 
dence, or privations on their part, would 
have afforded them security against a mea- 
sure, so much for the interest of the land- 
lords, and, in the estimation of all political 
economists, so decidedly for the prosperity 
of the country ; and it must be admitted, 
too, so necessary to put a stop to the subdi- 
vision of land, which is reducing the poor 
themselves to a still greater degradation and 
more appalling misery. The common Irish, 
as their scanty pittance of land decreases, 
are every year more at the mercy of seasons ; 
their crops, from their poor tillage, are less 
certain ; their subsistence upon a lower 
scale ; and fevers, which are the prevalent 
disease of poverty, wait upon their distress 
like eagles upon their prey. 

With such irresistible inducements to 
landlords to change their system, it would 
probably be impossible, and perhaps not 
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politic, to attempt to turn them from their 
purpose; and the busmess of the states- 
man is to provide for the emergency which 
has arisen, and which is likely to continue 
for a long period, by a statutory provision 
that shall cease with the occasion. The 
remedies which have been proposed, by such 
as are hostile to the introduction of poor- 
laws, are, colonization at home^ and emigra- 
tion abroad. 

The first is only a slight palliative, de« 
pending upon the vigilance and active 
benevolence of the landlords, and, as soon 
as it shall be left to work alone, will quietly 
subside into the old system. Besides, the 
proselyting character it has assumed upon 
many estates is utterly ruinous to it as a 
national benefit. Nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than the notion which is floating 
among certain zealots, that the planting of 
Protestant tenants will introduce industrious 
habits among the people. There was some- 
thing grand, at least, in the scheme of 
Cromwell, which proposed to supersede a 
whole nation, by transplanting into its soil 
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a new and improved race; but when the 
experiment is repeated upon the diminutive 
and contemptible scale at present in ope- 
ration, there is nothing to redeem it from 
the absurd, or from the scorn of every think- 
ing man in the three kingdoms. It was 
essayed by Elizabeth, by James, and all 
the Stuarts; by William; by the gentry, 
when they introduced the Palatines; and, 
covertly, by all the policy, which, up to a 
recent period, actuated the government of 
England. In the hands of all of them it 
completely and entirely failed ; and the 
Catholic population has gone on increasing 
at an accelerated pace, in spite of every 
effort to suppress it. Happily, there are 
many of the nobility and gentry who enter- 
tain more liberal views of home colonization; 
and to such Ireland owes a debt of gratitude 
for the deep interest they manifest in the 
welfare of their tenants. 

Emigration holds out a better remedy, 
but attended with such tremendous present 
cost as would deter any country, less fa- 
voured than Great Britain, from entertaining 
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tiibe queitica: but to induce England to assist 
ia such a pLin. she must haTe good security 
;nat the oid sTstem wiH not return. The 
mtcrest of the landloidi mi^t be (when the 
aMiitanre is afforded), and probably would 
be* to sweep away their present distressed 
ani pauper tenantry, and introduce a su- 
perior class ; and then, in order to improTe 
their rents^ to suffer the subdivision of 
land again to go on, until a similar soaie 
of misery shall recur. The only guarantee 
England can have against the repetition of 
the eTil, is to make the land itself bear the 
expenses of the transplantation. In her 
own case, she entailed upon posterity the 
mischief of a pennanent provision^ from 
which, it is to be feared, she can never be 
relieved ; and Ireland has now to make her 
election between the same course of pro- 
ceedings and a temporary sacrifice €i an 
amount suited to the uig^icy of the oocasicxL 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF EDUCATION. 



Next to religion, schools must be regarded 
as one of the most powerful levers by which 
the mass of society in modem times is moved 
forward and directed. In Ireland, even 
more than in England, instruction is sought 
after by the poor with extreme avidity, in 
the hope of bettering their condition in life, 
and also of raising themselves in the estima- 
tion of their companions in poverty. The 
lad who can read and write is a step higher 
in the world, and a thousand prospects are 
open to his view, from which ignorance is 
totally precluded. A principle so important 
in itself, and roused into activity by such a 
motive, cannot fail to produce extraordinary 
effects upon society, of whidi former ages 
present us with no parallel case. I there- 
fore visited most of the great schools in the 
towns thiougb whidi I passed, m otdex to 
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obtain an insight into the practices adopted 
by the Catholics and Protestants in this 
interesting undertaking ; and the proximity 
of their establishments afforded a favourable 
opportunity of comparison. 

There are at present at work in Ireland 
two systems of education, very different in 
their essential principles, yet each aiming to 
arrive at the same end by different roads : 
1st. That of a united system of instruction 
in common learning, and in those Christian 
doctrines in which all agree ; leaving the par- 
ticular religious views to be taught at home, 
or by the ministers of the respective creeds 
to which the children may belong. 2dly. 
That of a system of separate instruction, by 
each denomination, both in common learning 
and religious doctrine. 

The first system adopts a middle course^ 
and, without losing sight of religious educa- 
tion^ proposes to unite hostile parties by 
throwing on one side all disputatious matter, 
and introducing into their schools only those 
religious opinions in which they all concur. 
This is the plan proposed by the Kildare- 
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Street Society, and is countenanced by the 
reports of the Commissioners of Irish Edu- 
cation Inquiry. 

The success of such a measure depends 
so much more upon the spirit of the union of 
the contending parties, than upon the letter 
of their profession, that the failure must be 
attributed to a want of cordial co-operation 
in the leaders, which no compact or engage* 
ment can bring about, where each party 
contends for every inch of ground as if it 
was the boundary line of a territory. The 
committee, which consists of as respectable 
and excellent men as ever breathed, betray 
an intolerant spirit in never suffering the 
rule, which requires the Scriptures to be 
read in their schools, to be relaxed under 
any circumstances ; because the ground of 
contention between the Catholics and Pro- 
testants is now no longer the doctrine of 
faith, or transubstantiation, or the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, but whether a com- 
mittee of laity shall prescribe to the Catholic 
Church the form and the conditions of reading 
the Bible. The Catholics make no objec- 
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tion to the abstract proposition, of suffering 
the boys to peruse the Scriptures, for the 
Rhemish version is allowed to be read ; but 
for the want of a conciliatory temper on each 
side, and the no doubt intolerant conduct of 
their respective agents in matters not refei^ 
ring to the schools, no reconciliation has 
taken place, nor is it likely in the present 
state of party feelings : so that the fact is, that 
professedly the Kildare-street Schools are 
schools for all, but virtually are schools only 
for Protestants. They are most numerous in 
the manufacturing district of the north, and 
in the country within the influence of the 
city of Dublin. The Catholic clergy are, 
however, politic enough to suffer their people 
to take advantage of the education furnished 
by their opponents, rather than debar them 
from it altogether ; but as soon as any favour- 
able event enables them to support a school 
of their own, the other disappears from the 
neighbourhood, or dwindles down to insig- 
nificance. In the parent school, where the 
influence of the managers must be great, the 
number of Catholic children was so incon- 
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siderable, that when I was there, they were 
scarcelyenough to be enumerated. The whole 
number of boys on the books was about 
450^ but the actual attendance at my visit 
was from 160 to 180. There seemed a good 
deal of bustle and noise, and the acquire- 
ments of the children, with the excepticm of 
drawing, were inferior to what I have wit^ 
nessed in the National and Lancasteriaii 
schools in England. The books they pub^ 
lish for the use of schools are, I believe^ very 
generally approved ; but it seems more than 
questionable, whether a society of this de- 
scription should embark a large capital (in 
the last year between 6000/. and 7000/.) 
in a business which any bookseller would 
gladly undertake. 

After fifteen years of trial it is not pre* 
mature to pronounce upon the fruits of their 
labour, and I regret exceedingly to be ol>- 
liged to record my opinion against that of 
their most respectable supporters, that the 
annual grant of 25,000/. would be better 
employed in relieving the distresses of the 
peasantry, occasioned by the ^' clearing" of 
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the landlords. Nor need the supporters of 
these schools entertain the least appre- 
hension of losing the benefits of education, 
if the country were left to its own resources, 
for the spirit which is abroad will induce 
the ,poor Irish to make every sacrifice to 
obtain it. If it does not, it will never be 
done by the rich ; for out of an income of 
35,748/. received by the Kildare-street 
Society, for the year ending the 5th January, 
1828, only 253/. 6s. 6d. was received by 
way of voluntary subscription. 

In order to shew how little likelihood there 
is of Protestants and Catholics joining 
cordially in the cause of education, I will 
adduce the example of the schools of the 
** United Brethren for Education," which 
may be taken as the most complete develop- 
ment of the particular views which Irish 
Catholics entertain on the subject. 

The persons who dedicate themselves to 
this system of education are secular, but are 
bound by religious vows to chastity, poverty, 
the education of the poor, and obedience to 
their superior. As there is no civil power 
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to enforce these obligations^ the spiritual 
authority of the Church is alone employed^ 
and no instance has yet occurred of a de- 
fection of any of the votaries. They are 
subject to a superior^ who directs their 
labours, appoints them to stations, and re- 
moves or suspends them at his [Measure. 
They renounce all worldly considerations on 
entering the order, and bring into a common 
stock any little property they may possess. 
A certain number of them live together in 
a humble way at one common table in the 
several school-houses, each having his little 
oratory and bed-room; and the number 
which domicile together depends upon the 
number of boys in the school : the average 
seemed to me to be one master for every 
thirty or forty boys. One of them told me, 
by living thus together, the expense of main- 
tenance was about 30/. per annum for each 
brother. 

As may be expected, there are amotig 
them men of various degrees of talent and 
information. Their pretensions are humble, 
and they are taught not to esteem learning 
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but as it contributes to the great end of a 
religious life. I looked into their meagre 
libraries, which consisted chiefly of devo- 
tional books, but I was pleased to see the 
History of England to be a &vourite^ and 
once I observed a modem work on acienoe. 
Those who are engaged in the busy ccxir 
cems of commerce, or are whirled round in 
the vortex of a political life, or who drive 
from rout to rout until pleasure itself palli 
upon the senses^ can have but a very inade* 
quate idea of the simple lives which these 
pious brethren lead^ or of the motives which 
have induced them to abandon the world^ 
and every prospect of bettering their ad- 
dition in it. The diary of each Brother 
would present something like this unvaried 
history : Rise at five ; until seven^ private 
devotions ; seven to eight at chapel ; then 
breakfast. At nine they go into school 
where they are engaged until three in 
tuition, snatching a quarter of an hour in 
the interval, to retire to the chapel. From 
three to five, relaxation and dinner engage 
them ; from five to six they are reading to- 
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gether, and mutually instructing each other ; 
from six to nine study ; and from nine to 
ten, they are occupied in private devotion. 
Besides this daily routine, they are very 
strict, as may be supposed, in their attend- 
ance upon all the ordinances of the Church ; 
and the days appropriated to the saints are 
very numerous. 

The Schools under the care of the '^United 
Brothers" exist in most of the great towni 
of Ireland, and are extending themselves 
over the country. I saw those at Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, and Dublin^ all of them on 
a great scale, consisting of 400, 600, and 
600 boys. The instruction is more restricted 
than in other Catholic schools, and the class 
of boys lower in the scale of society, the 
parents of the superior poor evidently 
preferring a less meagre and abstinent 
course of education. I saw no geography^ 
history, drawing, or geometry, going on; 
no little books of stories and tales, in which 
information is mingled with amusement; 
and but little beyond bad reading and bad 
writing, and the four first rules of arith^ 
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mctic. The chief occupation was evidently 
of a religious nature^ catechetical examina- 
tions, committing prayers and devotional 
passages to memory, and, to a certain ex- 
tent^ instruction in the doctrines of the 
Church ; with a frequent attendance in 
the chapel within the walls of their School- 
house. Great stress is laid upon a regular 
appearance at mass^ and at confession^ and 
the priests are very attentive to the pas- 
toral charge of the young. By these means 
they obtain another hold of their afiections, 
and an influence over their hearts, never 
suffering the understanding to gain the 
ascendancy. If those who conduct such a 
system be men of piety, of which I have 
no reason to doubt, the effects must be coii- 
siderable. I found the Brethren everywhere 
obliging, and very candid and communica* 
tive. They appeared to me to be persons 
sufficiently well adapted for their stations ; 
and if out of the stores of their learning 
they have but little to communicate, it 
must be recollected they are the instruc- 
tors of a potato-fed people, whose physical 
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and intellectual appetites are on the lowest 
scale. 

Everywhere throughout the country are 
established schools, under the direction of 
Protestants, chiefly connected with benevo- 
lent societies, and these are mostly of a 
proselyting character. All of them profess 
to receive^ and many of them contain 
Catholic children, but wherever a school was 
under the care of the priest it was always 
better attended than any other. The 
course of education in these general schools 
appeared to be more extensive than in those 
established by the priests, embracing, 
besides the ordinary learning, a little 
geography, history, and a greater scope of 
reading. In the common Catholic schools, 
arithmetic and geometry were carried to 
some length*, with considerably more atten- 
tion to religious exercises. The priest 
enforces the attendance of his catechumens 
upon him once or twice a week, for exami- 

* The inducement to study these seems to be the practi- 
cal application of them in measuring land, which is carried 
to such minuteness, as seems quite ridiculous to those who 
have been used to see farms of 500 and 1000 acres. 
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nation, as well as at fixed periods for con- 
fession. The system of mutual instruction 
is not usually adopted, and the master signs 
himself '' Philomath;" like other learned 
clerks. He is supported by a voluntary 
assessment on the flock, and by a small 
weekly payment of the scholars. 

There is a prevailing opinion among the 
Catholics in Ireland, that even if the Protes- 
tant schools were without the party hostility 
which now infects them^ the instruction of 
the poor simply^ without laying the founda- 
tion of moral obligation in something besides 
knowledge, does not deserve the name of 
education ; and that it is not possible by 
such means to make the children of poverty 
either better in their morals, or more usefiil 
members of society. The end proposed by 
the instruction of Protestant schools being 
to sharpen the faculties, to strengthen the 
reason, and improve the intellectual powers, 
we have no security, they say, on which 
experience will justify us to rely, that 
a virtuous direction will be given to the 
improved powers of the mind. It is launch-^ 
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ing the fraitbark of humanity on the sea of 
life, with all the equipment of sails and 
riggings but it withholds the rudder which is 
to direct her course. . That rudder^ they in- 
sists is the discipline of the afiections and 
passions by the assistance of religion. 
These lie too deep, or are too intricate, or 
too subtle to be reached by the kind of in- 
struction which is contemplated by the 
schools of the first kind, and if they were 
not, the masters themselves are too ignorant 

to be entrusted with their management* 

. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, and ordi- 
nary learning, may be taught to a great 
extent, without once touching upon those 
chords which reach the heart ; and since 
religion has been the great means in all ages 
of governing and directing the human pas- 
sions^ the ministers of the sanctuary insist 
on taking it under their own immediate care, 
and are naturally jealous when any other 
persons interfere in their province, and in- 
stantly take alarm for the safety of their 
creed : but the education of the best feelings 
is one of too delicate a texture to endur^ 
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the baffling of controversy, and the storm of 
religious disputation, and never can go on 
well while these prevail. It depends nipM 
the fine and calm sympathies of our nature 
of which we witness the effects as a whde, 
without being able to analyse very aocu* 
rately the parts ; and it works its way by 
a process too subtle and complicated for 
human sagacity to comprehend. Still every 
body acknowledges its power in the daily 
transactions of life ; and the greatest ruffian^ 
or most hardened violator of human laws, 
is not altogether deaf to its '' still small 
voice." 

The Protestant principle of education is 
one of a totally different charcter from that 
adopted by the " United Brethren^" and by 
the Catholics in general, and they do not 
readily admit of being engrafted together. 
The Protestant system gives an ascendancy 
to all employments of the understanding, 
and proposes to improve the character by 
exercising the intellect. Hence, science is 
a favourite medium of instruction. Having 
ripened the intellectual faculties by this 
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process, the boy is, without doubt, more 
competent to estimate good and evil, and to 
weigh in the balance of his understanding 
the consequences resulting from each. It 
makes him^ however, dependent upon his 
individual conviction, and the experience of 
others gives but little preponderance to the 
scale. It has rather a tendency to magnify 
self-importance, except in comparison with 
superior intellect ; and to withdraw him from 
the injQuence of social sympathies and affec- 
tions. It gives vigour to a particular class 
of virtues, those which conduce especially to 
his prosperity, and which are well suited for 
a commercial and enterprising life. The 
Catholic system, on the other hand^ has a 
tendency to foster virtues of another kind, — 
generosity, social affections, fidelity, honour. 
It magnifies the importance of rank and 
station, and makes the proudest crest bow 
to the authority of a superior ; it leads man- 
kind, by influencing their imaginations, and 
makes reason a humble and subservient 
minister. 

u 
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The pereons who rely upon the education 
of the feelings through the medium of re- 
ligion, as the great means of bettering the 
condition of the world, wishing to place tho 
instruction of the poor in the hands of their 
own church, and not sufiering themselves 
to be interfered with by any who entertain 
opposite sentiments, necessarily exclude 
themselves from any parliamentary assiit^ 
ance, which the Catholics^ at least> will rather 
forego, than abandon principles which they 
consider essential. The Commissioners for 
Education in Ireland express a atrong 
opinion on this subject, that ^' they do not 
feel at liberty^ under any circumstances) to 
recommend that the State should insist upod 
teaching conflicting and repugnant creeds ;'* 
yet the State furnishes instances to the cmi« 
trary, and grants regium donum money to 
Dissenters in England, and to Presbyterians 
in Ireland, while it endows professorships 
in the Scotch universities. Nevertheless^ I 
am not unwilling to adopt this view of the 
subject, though for other reasons. 
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The case of Ireland is somewhat peculiar. 
There exists among the people a voracious 
appetite for instruction, arising out of the 
desire to better their condition ; and there is 
no fear that the taste for it will be extin- 
guished. By leaving it in the hands of the 
respective religious classes^ the great objec- 
tion to instruction^ devoid of religion, is 
removed. Each party is left at liberty to 
inculcate its own peculiar views, without 
their being neutralixed by too mu^h gene- 
ralization ; and though the dogmas that may 
be mixed up with such tuition are to be de^ 
plored» the force and spirit which belong to 
the inculcation of particular truths compen- 
sate for much of the apparent evil. The 
Catholic clergy would find their way to 
the hearts and sensibilities of the young 
through one medium ; the Protestants would 
reach the same point through another. The 
modes by which the two parties approach 
their object are so opposite, that much 
is hazarded by the attempt to yoke them 
together. 

U2 
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Seeing that the two systems do not 
easily admit of amalgamation, and that, in 
the present state of public feeling, it is even 
unadvisable to attempt such a measure^ 
there is no alternative left but to trust that 
the spirit of learning vrhich is abroad will 
induce each religious sect to provide for the 
education of its own poor ; while it would 
leave all persons who are disposed to unite 
in instruction^ without interfering with par- 
ticular opinions, at liberty still to pursue 
their own plans. While pursuing these, the 
benevolent promoters of them should recol- 
lect, that even the amiable attempt to com- 
municate knowledge should be directed by 
a sober discretion ; and that there is some 
danger of doing injustice in the attempt to 
give a better education to those in abject 
poverty than can be acquired by the class 
immediately above them, who are left to 
rely upon their own resources. To raise 
the wretched is without doubt an inestima- 
ble good ; but there will be little satisfaction 
in the result, if we sacrifice to this object 
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the interests of the independent poor. All 
are equally entitled to the consideration of 
the humane, who^ while they indulge their 
best feelings, ought not to forget that it is 
the instruction of the whole people which is 
sought for, and that to accomplish any na- 
tional good, the entire mass of society must 
be urged forward according to its various 
ranks and conditions. 

The feelings of the philanthropists who 
promote education, are in themselves and 
for themselves invaluable, and are such as 
must eventually draw down a blessing upon 
the land which fosters them : but it is im- 
portant to inculcate upon all who are dis- 
posed to join the ranks of these benevolent 
persons, that they must, by anxious study, 
qualify themselves for their chosen vocation. 
They must not too hastily judge themselves 
fit to put their hands upon the ark. They 
must well and carefully weigh the mass of 
facts which, even in the infancy of popular 
education, are already accumulated. These 
studies will humble their confidence, but 
will regulate their ardour; and, with the 
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spirit of inquiry that is now abroad, directed 
by enlightened benevolence, we may hope 
for a greater reduction of vice and misery 
than has hitherto been accomplished on the 
globe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF ABSENTEES. 

Im the previous chapter on Landlord and 
Tenant, I have attempted to point out, at 
some length, the wide difference between 
the territorial relation as it subsisted in 
the Highlands under the Chiefs, and which 
subsists at present to some extent both in 
Scotland and England, and that connexion 
of the proprietary and tenantry which exists 
in Ireland. If the reader has dwelt upon 
the comparison I have drawn with any 
attention, he will have perceived how very 
small a part of the question of Absentees is 
really involved in the mere expenditure of 
their rents, and of how much more import^ 
anoe it is to look to those indirect effects 
which are produced upon society by the 
establishment of a right feeling between 
the two parties in other respects. It is^ 
indeed, an error imputable to many of the 
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modern theories of political economists, 
that, building them upon the narrow basis 
of national wealth, they become of insigni- 
ficant importance when applied practically 
to the actual circumstances of a countiy. 
Theories are educed from a few facts se- 
lected from a multitude, the value of which 
depends upon the sagacity of the speculator, 
while practice proceeds upon the broad and 
expanded basis of all facts ; so that it g&od- 
rally happens, that the theoretic principles 
are inapplicable to the existing exigences 
of society. When, for instance, it is roundly 
stated, that Ireland sustains no injury from 
the absentee expenditure, and that the 
people are not prejudiced by the transmis- 
sion of the rents abroad, the theory cannot 
easily be controverted, when viewed through 
the exclusive medium of the principles of 
political economy. Whatever rent is remit- 
ted to London, is, without doubt, represented 
in a great degree by the export of Irish 
commodities ; and as far as expenditure is 
concerned, the chief difference seems to be 
in the place of consumption. In both cases 
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the absentee proprietor consumes Irish pro* 
duce. Yet I believe there is no man who 
hears this proposition for the first time, 
who does not involuntarily revolt at it ; and 
I think this arises not altogether from the 
fallacy of the theory^ but that every person^ 
not habituated to look at questions through 
the medium of an exclusive science like 
political economy, is pressed upon by so 
many considerations besides those which 
engage the attention of the economist, 
that these become the most important ele- 
ments of the question ; and the general rea- 
soner looks to all the indirect and accessory 
good, which contributes by far the largest 
share to make up the proper relation of 
landlord and tenant. It is as if a statesman 
should be so impressed with the necessity 
of securing the health of the people, that he 
would frame every political arrangement so 
as to secure this object. He would find no 
great diflBculty in bringing his mind to such 
an exclusive view of state policy as would 
throw all other considerations into the shade, 
and would even make the darling project of 
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accumulating wealth a thing of very faint 
importance. We witness, indeed, every 
day, how confined the views of those stu« 
dents are who are engaged in a particular 
science ; and how, even among politioians, 
there are certain persons whose biases 
bring every question to the point of view 
they have been accustomed to take. 

The poUtical economists are of this class. 
They lay an undue stress upon principles of 
very limited application ; and, in the ques- 
tion relative to the absentees from Ireland, 
overlook an infinite variety of views in 
which it may be placed, and must be placed, 
before the statesman can determine the 
course he should adopt with regard to them. 
As long as political economy was lefl floating 
in general propositions, and was treated as 
a speculative science, it served, like all other 
knowledge^ as a finger-post to guide us in 
practice ; • but ^hen it is reduced to some- 
thing like an exact science^ and we give it 
form, and dimensions, and definite ends, it 
recedes from our grasp like all similar mat^ 
ters, and resolves itself into its own impal- 
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pable elements. The business of the poli^ 
tician is with speculative truth, which ig 
always receding as we approach towards it» 
and enlarging its circuit as we travel farther, 
while in its very nature it requires constant 
modification^ and admits of addition to, or 
subtraction from, its accretion. 

The political economists give no weight to 
a fact which they admit — that though the 
expenditure of an absentee landlord must 
be represented by the commodities of the 
country from which he derives his remit<- 
tances, still it may not represent an equi* 
valent in his own produce. A bill of 
1000/, upon Paris may be for the manufao 
tures of Manchester, and not a single ox or 
quarter of wheat may be represented in it ; 
yet it can hardly be denied, that the country 
must be wronged where the landed proprie* 
tors overlook the interest of their own te*- 
nantry, and do not take care that the com- 
modity which is exported contributes to 
the employment of their own people. No 
landlord ought to rest content that he is not 
prejudicing his country by residing abroad ; 
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his business is to benefit those who are de- 
pendent upon him ; and he is the last who 
is entitled to set up for a cosmopolitan, and 
to be regardless whether his own parish is 
profited, or a distant manufacturing town. 

It is one of the great evils of the modem 
system, that the landlord is encouraged to 
treat land as merchandise, and to regard 
the relation between himself and his te- 
nantry as little more than that between a 
buyer and seller. The old connexion was 
of a more social nature, and brought with it 
a most beneficial influence on all parties. 
The landlord sustained his rank and station, 
not altogether by the rent which he re- 
ceived, but also by that which he remitted. 
He commanded opinions by these means, 
and his political importance was raised in 
consequence. By residing constantly upon 
his estate, or only visiting the metropolis on 
extraordinary occasions, his own interests 
and his tenants' became identified. He 
knew their histories, became acquainted 
with their wants, and, excepting in the case 
of a few of the largest owners, received his 
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own rents in the family mansion. The sons 
and daughters of his more respectable te^ 
nants were received into his family as do- 
mestics, while the decayed and aged parents 
oftentimes became pensioners upon his 
bounty. Kand feelings thus became reci- 
procal, and were not absorbed in those 
broad principles of philanthropy which are 
now the favourite theme. It is in this view 
that the absentee landlords of Ireland inflict 
injury on their country. 

The political economists have contributed 
very materially to this great and irreparable 
mischief; and, if it proceed, will inevitably 
break up, in England as well as Ireland, 
that estate in the realm which, if not sus- 
tained by the dignity and respect inherent 
to the old character of the landlord^ can 
never hold its station by the largest income 
acquired by treating the soil as a mercantile 
commodity. 

It has been said by some, that Ireland 
has not lost a great deal by the absence of 
her proprietary, seeing that their Protestant 
prejudices would operate more disadvan- 
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tageously upon their tenantry by a closer 
proximity ; but surely, if the relation be- 
tween the landlord and tenant were placed 
upon a sound and healthy basis as regards 
their territorial connexion, religious feelings 
are not ordinarily so predominant as to 
induce the proprietors to sacrifice their in- 
terests to them, nor are they usually so per- 
manent as to continue for centuries at the 
highest pitch of excitement^ unless fed by 
some other fuel than doctrinal disputes. 
Poland furnishes an example how little the 
usurpation of a country, even by a govern- 
ment and a proprietary of a different religion 
from that of the peasantry, interferes with the 
relation of landlord and tenant, and how 
easily the tillers of the soil may be trans- 
ferred to new possessors without breaking 
up the wholesome intercourse of society. 

In Ireland the relation between landlord 
and tenant being, as I have previously 
shown, unfortunately founded on a false 
basis, the tenantry have never, since the 
great confiscations^ looked up to their lords 
as their protectors and friends^ and have 
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had little reason to respect them for any 
proprietary kindnesses they have conferred. 
The relation between them> even at beat^ 
was nothing better than exists between resi-^ 
dents in towns, who are rack-rented» and 
their landlords; but it was absolutely worsei 
from the nature of the tenures of land, which 
encouraged a redundant population, and 
created a competition for the soil, which is 
now grown so great^ that the unsuccessful 
applicant avenges his disappointment by 
blood and death. 

Religious differences have only been an 
exasperating cause to widen the breach 
which was already created; and as these 
are more obvious than the alienations cre- 
ated by the secret springs of action, they 
have become the representative of all griev- 
ances^ though, in truths they might have had 
little or nothing to do with first forming the 
relation that has subsisted between the 
owner and cultivator of the soil. Religious 
hostility did not make the Irish proprietor 
more grasping for rent than the English pro- 
prietor of the same period i it did ngt create 
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the cottier system of husbandry, though it 
may have prolonged it ; it did not give the 
people clannish feelings^ or continue the 
tenure of gavelkind ; it did not encourage 
a redundant population, and thus create the 
necessity for sub-dividing the land until the 
area in occupation is too scanty to support 
a family. All these evils have sprung from 
widely different causes, with which religion 
had nothing to do^ excepting, as all evils 
act and re-act upon each other, to produce 
exasperation. 

It has also been alleged that the improve- 
ments in every country originate, not from 
the landed interest, but from merchants and 
manufacturers; and, therefore, that Ireland 
has little to expect from the presence of her 
proprietary. Such an allegation can only be 
preferred by those who take a narrow view 
of the interests of society, in which each 
class has appropriate duties to perform, and 
a part to act, very distinct and dissimilar to 
the rest; and until we have discovered 
some secret to keep mankind in the middle 
path, neither too poor nor too rich, too theo- 
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retical nor too practical^ too popular nor too 
absolute, too subtle in reason nor too imagi- 
native^ — our only means of counteracting 
extremes will be by fostering and preserving 
the different ranks in life^ and making the 
naturad tendencies of each a balance against 
those of the remainder. The landed inter- 
est, to fill their place v^ith advantage, 
should not imbibe the spirit of trade^ nor 
should the tradesman affect the habits of the 
landlord. Each of them is respectable and 
honourable in its station, and neither of 
them gains any credit, but loses weight in 
society, by usurping the privileges of the 
other. 

The nobility and great landed proprietors 
are losing ground throughout Europe, not so 
much from the power that has been ac- 
quired by the mercantile and trading classes, 
as by their neglecting their own business, 
and suffering themselves to be deluded by 
modem theories which have sprung from 
the wants and circumstances of their rivals ; 
while it would not be diflScult to point to 
instances where the weight of the mercantile 
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class has also been abridged by their step* 
ping out of their proper sphere of actioo. 
Without adducing individual examples^ I 
need not go farther than to mention the 
case of the greatest trading dty^ which has 
certainly not increased its political imporU 
ance, since her merchants have relinp 
quished all their ties to it except for trading 
purposes. 

The condition of Ireland holds out to the 
world a fatal example of the effects which 
are produced by a mismanagement of terri- 
torial interests, and offers to the landlords 
of England, especially, a warning not to in- 
dulge in the tempting project of sacrifidng 
everything to improved rents ; for, without 
possessing any blind or childish admiration 
of rank, or giving undue importance to the 
pretensions of birth, or wishing to extinguish 
the wholesome influence of popular opinion, 
or undervaluing the good sense, the broad 
and liberal views, and the prosperity of the 
mercantile and trading classes, I cannot look 
forward to the period when the prc^rietary 
of England shall treat their land as money^ 
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and neglect all the other advantages of their 
station, which money cannot purchase^ with* 
out the dismay that would be felt by him> 
who, far from land and without nautical 
experience^ steps from a strong and well" 
found ship into a frail boat, to be driven by 
the winds and the waves he knows not 
whither. 

Such are the observations and reflections 
which occur to me afler visiting Ireland. I 
cannot but be sensible of the imperfect man- 
ner in which my task has been performed ; 
but the importance of the topic will, I hope, 
screen me from the censure of friends and 
the acrimony of enemies. I had no precon- 
ceived theory to sustain, and no political 
views to support ; and though it is immate- 
rial to me whom I please or offend by my 
opinions, I am not so insensible that I shall 
not be gratified by the approbation of the 
wise and the good, especially if they should 
not be identified with any of the prevailing 
parties in religion or politics. It is pro- 
bable, if, by the aid of modern ingenuity, I 
could have revised that which has passed 
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the press, I should have expunged scxne 
expressions in deference to my friends ; but 
they are not of such importance as to deface 
the performance, and I trust they will' pass 
unheeded by the reader. I find, on consi- 
deration^ no reason to dissent from the 
opinions I have expressed. 



THE END. 
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